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THE ENGRAVINGS. 


him, sans peur et sans reproche, through all the vicissitudes of his their wiver, oid men idolize them. The baron, without relaxing 
— _ || stormy career to its disastrous catastrophe ; and it was not till he | the stateliness of his manner or descending from his dignity, was 
‘Tue present impression contains two engravings, the first being | had seen the bleeding body of the rash duke stretched upon the || so kind, so indulgent, 80 affectionate, that Agathe, the high-born 
the vignette frontispiece, and the second a portrait of the Editor, || red field of Nanci that he retired to his castle of St. Vaudreuil, and beautiful Agathe, wished again and again that she had never 
from a painting by Henry Inman. ‘The embellishments omitted in || there to reflect upon the uncertainty of human expectations, for | seen De Montemayor. Nay, she was overheard by Toinette pray- 
dun tent caheme oft te given in this, and will follow each other in | which the life of Charles the Bold afforded ample scope. | ing to St. Valerie for grace to return the attachment of her hus- 
rapid succession. In the course of a few weeks, a large, beautiful | The baron had now arrived at the mature age of fifty, and had || band. . It would, perhay., be too much to say that she became 
aud accurate mezzotinto portrait of a popular lady contributor will | never yet had leisure to fall in love, and when he did, his love was || reconciled to her lot, or to the solitude of the castle ; but her dis- 
be published in the Mirror, which will be succeeded by several || no light, ard ent, school-boy passion, but such an affection as a| content only broke forth in occasional outbursts of peevishness, 
other valuable and exquisite embellishments, now in the hands of man may be supposed to feel who deems it a duty rather than an || which reached no ears but those of Toinette, and she put force on 
the artists ; among them are two Lannscares, uf great interest, || inclination to transmit the name and honours he has derived from || her feelings to meet the caresses of the baron with an adequate 
from the pencils and burins of the most eminent artists of America. || a long tine of ancestoss to a successor. He accordingly eemmeoned | Go cho parsed tho thas; Ghecutonted, indent, but agp 
to council the old Dominican priest who officiated as chaplain to || wretched, as she had foreboded, end whenever a husband in her 








A number of curious and highly esteemed ercuixGs ON woop are 


readers of the Mirror. Some new and popular music has been re- 


also in a state of forwardness, and will shortly be presented to the | the castle, and it was agreed between them, imprimis, that marriage || neighbourhood rebuked a froward wife, her name was held up ase: 
| was an estate highly honourable ; secundus, that it would be little || example. The baron was happy, though the object of his marnage, 


less than a sin for the Baron de St. Vaudreuil to remain single a || the perpetuation of his line, was not attr'sed. He believed him- 








cently received from Europe, and will be issued in the early num- || 
bers of this new volume. 


month longer ; ¢ertius, that it was fitting he should, with all conve- | 
nient alacrity, become enamoured of Mile. Agathe D'Azimart, the | 

+ Sims young and lovely daughter of a poor noble of Brabant, whose rank | 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, corresponded with his own. He was not a man to delay when he | 
== ae Soo had once decided, and, as he could not write himself, he commanded | 
THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS, 


She has seen twenty, thou full fifty summers: 





the priest incontinently to indite an epietle to the father of the | 

lady, explaining how he had long sighed for his peerless daughter, 
eS caaae poe a ke | and requesting permission to urge his suit in person. In due time | 
Vil trust the surface of a summer sea, f he answer was received, the permission accorded, and the knight 
~ cman leas ante ae, \ went forth to woo, with a falcon on his wrist and a score of mail- 
Ere give my honour to a giglet’s keeping.—Don Julian. | clad vassals at his back. ‘The lady listened to him with a tear in 

her eye, but with no smile on her cheek, and, had the baron been 

more observant or more accustomed to read the female heart, he 
| might have inferred from the cold tranquillity of manner with which 
she heard him, and the indifferent tone with which she bade her 
| attendant put aside his gage d’amour, that her parents’ commands 
| went further than her own inclination towards the acceptance with 
which she honoured him. ‘The fact was, neither her suitornor her 
father ever dreamed of the possibility of her having already formed 
an attachment not sanctioned by the latter; there was no prece- 
dent for such an occurrence in the records of either family; it 
would have been an impropriety unheard of. The Baron de St. 
| Vaudreuil had no idea of any other way of wooing, save by an 
some Roland or Bras de Fer of the early age of chivalry, was un- || honourable, direct proposition to the father ; the father had nocon- 
known. ‘There were no windows in the lower story. which served || C¢ption of the possibility of disinclination or disobedience on the 
for store-rooms and stables, but crenelles, or loop-holes, for archery | Patt of the daughter, and the daughter had 1.0 idea of resisting the 
instead ; and a single gate of massive oak, banded and studded with || te of all maidens of her rank, a mariage de convenance. She 
iron, afforded the only means of ingress and egress. A deep moat || became Madame la Baronne accordingly. Mary of Burgundy her- 
was in front of and flanked the building, only to be crossed by a |) self honoured the nuptials of her fether's most esteemed servant 
drawbridge ; the rear, we have already said, looked down upon the || with her presence ; the bishop of Liege officiated, and a tourna- 
river. The whole was inclosed by a stockade, with bastions and || Ment was held in honour of the bride, in which the Baron de St. 


curtains ; and a second ditch, like the fortifications of modern days ; || Vaudreuil carried away the prize from all comers. 


and its entrance was defended by a small tower, called,in those |; But when the fair Agathe found herself alone with her favourite 


days, the barbican. Beyond the stockade the hill sloped gently || attendant she gave free vent to a paroxysm of grief, and sobbed 
away in every direction. A cavalry officer could not have desired || #8 !f her heart would break. “Surely, my lady,” said the faithful 
better ground for a charge of horse. Altogether, and for the times H Toinette, “there is no cause for weeping. Would to all the 
to which our story refers, if was as pretty a fortification as an enemy || aaints that I were provided with a spouse so rich, so loving, and so 


would wish to break his teeth upon, and as stubborn a stumbling- i truly noble !” . _ " 
** And soold, heaven help me !” replied the sobbing bride. “ He | 


block of offence as a feudal superiour would like to see occupied |) 
by a refractory vassal. Especially was it an eyesore to the good | has not a black hair in his head. ‘This marriage is tying the living | 
burghers of Méziéres. If they had been regaled with tilt and || t® the dead. I shall never survive it ; never, never!” 

tournament by some of the barons of St. Vaudreuil, they could || “Ay, by our Lady, but thou wilt, and be as gay as ever thou 





Asout two leagues above the town of Méziéres, in Ardennes, 
may still be seen the ruins of one of those feudal strongholds which 
afforded shelter and protection to the warriour nobility of the mid- 
dle ages. It stcod on an isolated hill of small elevation on the 
right bank of the sluggish Meuse, over which its western curtain 
rose perpendicularly, and consisted of a huge, square, gray, stone 
tower, with wings to match. It was surmounted by battlements, 
which were at once useful and ornamental, as they afforded || 
shelter to the archers and cross-bowmen, in case of close siege, to 
which the castle had been more than once exposed. The whole || 
pile was savage and gloomy, but admirably calculated for defence | 
against everything but artillery, which, at the time it was built by 











not but remember that they had also been laid under contribution || wert,” said Toinette. ‘ Habit iseverything. When Pierre Brin- } 


by others, and that, whenever it had pleased the Duke of Bur- | damour went to the wars, from which he never returned, I took on | 
gundy or the King of France to sit down in arms before the castle, || JUSt #8 thou dost now; but Chevalier and Lointain have almost 
their purses had always atoned for the recusancy of their imme- | made me forget him. O, habit is a greatthing. In a month thou 
diate superiour. Nor was it easy to forget that the fortress had || Wilt not know if the baron’s hair be white or black.” 
often been a literal den of thieves, from which the freebooting || “ Can habit reconcile me to his dungeon of a castle, where the 
nobles issued with jack and spear to intercept their convoys of mer- | courtly and the gay never resort, and where mirth is forbidden to 
chandise, and to slaughter or captivate the merchants ‘whe te | enter? I, who have been the loadstar of the eyes of all the young 
quented their town, and upon whom their trade depended. jand the noble in Paris, the queen of cities, shall I ever content | 
Yet it was not always so. At the time of which we are about || myself in the gloom of St. Vaudreuil, with no one to admire but the | 
to speak, that is, near the end of the fifteenth century, the Baron i white-bearded seneschal, no one to converse with but the old Domi- 
de St. Vaudreuil was beloved by the whole country side, Satisfied || "¢@2? I shall never again whirl in the giddy bransle, or swim in 
with the income he derived from his own broad domains and exten- || th¢ stately pavillon. I go tomy tomb. And the baron, my hus- | 
sive vineyards, he led no bands of brigands to lay waste the humble || band ; has he the bounding ste» or the languishing eye of Eustache | 
fields of the wretched peasant; he prepared no ambush for the | 4¢ Montemayor! But I must think no more of him, the saints 
peaceful wayfarer. He was the mirror of chivalry. In his younger || preserve me !” 
days he had followed the banner of Charles the Bold, had shared ||“ Messire Eustache was unworthy of thy love, lady. 





He was a 


his many triumphs, and histerrible reverses at Morgarter: and Nanci. |, YOUnger brother, and is doubtless by this time slain, if he have not | 
Tl ' 


At Nanci he had been the last Burgundian warriour in the field, |, 8d the worse luck to be hanged, as his way of life makes not un- | 


and it was by his desperate charge that the victorious Swiss were || likely. Other cares will banish him from thy memory. Witha 
checked and his master saved from falling alive into their hands. smiling babe on thy knee——” 
In the games of chivalry he had never seen his equal, and never | 
had the opponent presented himself before him in battle who had || strangely, to slander the absent. Forget him! 
not gone down beneath his lance. Nobles of much higher rank || could! As for the other cares thou speakest of, mark me—never 
solicited his advice. Charles, himself, called him cousin. In || will child of mine call St. Vaudreuil father. But enough of this— 
short, he was a knight to sit beside his sovereign in council, and to my doom is fixed, and I must bear it as I may.” | 
ride in battle at his right hand. While Charles lived he followed ! Ill said Toinette that habit is everything. Young men love || 


ad 


Would that I 


| self beloved, and was as well off as if he really had been so, Habit 
| had really done something for him, and solitude more. Shut us up 
in a prison, and we become attached to a dog or acat; yea, to the 
very spider that crawls upon the wall. The Lady Agathe looked 
upon him with some degree of complacency—had other gallants 
had free resort to the castle, we cannot answer that such would 
have been the case. 

The halycon davs of the baron’s felicity were not to last. Sounds 
of discontent were heard from Namur. The weavers of Arras 
attended less to their looms than to politics; Ghent was several 
times inopen revolt ; Albert Maurice, the low-born burgher, presi- 
dent of the estates of Flanders, swayed the minds of the populace 
and controlled the fate of Mary of Burgundy. Thibault of Neuf- 
chatel was no more ; Imbercourt had poured out his noble blood on 
the scaffold for having protected and counselled the daughter of his 
master. The armies of France were in the heart of Burgundy— 
Franche Compté was overrun, and the troops of Louis were march- 
ing upon Ghent. It was not a time for any noble of Burgundy or 
any true knight to withhold his aid from a woman in distress, and 
that woman his sovereign. 

The rays of the morning sun glittered on the casques of three 
hundred men who were descending the hill on which stood the car- 
tle of St. Vaudreuil, on their read to Towrnay. Their lord and 
| leader lingered behind to bid a last farewell to her whom his sou! 
He sat on horseback in the court of the castle, sheathed 





loved. 
| in complete steel, and seldom was there seen a more perfect man- 
' at-arms, even in the armies of Charles the Bold. His head wax 
| uncovered and his helmet was held by a page. is beautiful wife 
| stood by his stirrup, and it may be, that even she could not look 
| upon his warlike proportions and his proud and handeome, though 
| war-worn features, without admiration. At all events, this morn- 

ing the baron had no reason to complain of her coldness, 

“ And what am I to do in thy absence, my lord '" said the lady 
“Thou hast often said thou didst love only the poor Agathe ; but, 

| marry, thou dost love much better this Mary of Burgundy, whom 
| all the world are raving about. Ah, traitor to true love and fond 
| affection, what hast thou to do in any other quarrels than mine? 
| Could I leave thee thus?” 

“Content thee, my soul,” replied the baron, “ these troubles 
| will soon be over, and J shall soon return to thy longing arms, Yet 
' time will fly on leaden wings, and I shall count every moment an 
| age till I sun myself again in the light of thine eyes.” 

“ Then why leave me at all!” asked the fair Agathe, “ I thought 
' that thou hadst had enough of honour, so far es it may be won by 
| deeds of azms, and yet thou must needs thrust thyself into need- 
| less peril, heedless of my love and me.” 

“7 swear to thee that I will not. I will be cautious, even for 
| thine own sake. The saints forbid that tears should ever fall from 
| those dear eyes for me. But should I fall, and it is not for my 
| father's som to shun danger, I leave thee wealth, wealth which 
| may win thee a younger and a better spouse than Anne de St 
| Vaudreuil.” 

Here the lamentations of the baroness became excessive. Pene- 
lope, if she might be believed, should not be named in the same 
breath with her. ‘‘And, oh, my only love,” she continued, “ per- 

| mit me to retire to a convent in Bruges, there to pass my sorrow- 
| ful days as becomes thy wife, in tears and supplications to the 
| blessed Redeemer for thy safe return.” 

| Not so,” said the baron, “I leave thee the sole administra- 
| tion of all my estates, which Father Anselm will aid thee to man- 
age. I leave thee three score men-at-arms for thy protection, and 
my whole tenantéy are already at thy devotion. Throw open the 


|| gate of the castle—call in whomsoever thou wilt, and»stint not 
“*No more, Toinette,” said the lady ; ‘‘ thou dost forget thyself \| thyself of the state which becomes the faireet she in Christendom, 


the very queen of love and beauty. And now, love, farewell—imy 
honour galls me. My blood and my sword are my sovereign's ; 
my heart is only thine.” 

“Tarry yet a moment, ¢ince thou wilt leave me desolate,” aid 
the baroness. ‘Take this remembrance of these poor features 
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with thee, and do not forget whom they represent.” The baron 
devoutly kissed the picture and placed it under his surcoat, next 
his heart. *‘* Now, love, since thou must go, farewell! The sun 
shall riot shine on poor Agathe till she sees thee again. Farewell, 
farewell, and again farewell! Au bon Dieu, et a son Fils, et au St. 
Esprit je vous commende! Again farewell!” She turned, weep- 
ing, and slowly regained the castle gate. The baron rode slowly 
down the hill, often turning to look behind. ‘ Sure,” said he to 
himself, “ never was man so beloved as I am. Heaven guard her, 
and make me worthy of such unbounded affection !” 

For three days after his departure the baroness kept her cham- 
ber and would see no one; onthe fourth, she gave audience to 
some of her tenantry ; and before the month had expired, she liter- | 
ally obeyed the injunctions of her lord. ‘The old walls rung with 
revelry and wassail, and the whole country side exclaimed that 
she was an honour to the nobility in general, and to her lord in par- 
ticular. Among the gay she was the gayest; but the most cen- 
sorious could find nothing in her conduct but its levity against 
which to except ; and when her confessor rebuked her on this score, 
she pleaded the commands of her husband. In the meanwhile, 
the Baron de St. Vaudreuil knew not what was going on in his 
baronial towers. There were no regular mails in those days, and 
we have already hinted that reading and writing were not among 
his accomplishments. His lady did not hear from him for months 
together, and the impression he had been so long in making be- 
came fainter and fainter in his lady's mind. If there is nothing 
like habit, there is also nothing like absence. 

Among the most distinguished knights who adhered to the for- 
tunes of Mary of Burgundy was that Eustache de Montemayor to 
whom allusion has already been made ; but not the stainless youth 
who had once sighed for Agathe D'Azimart. The innocent strip- 
ling had now become a rude soldier, contaminated by all the 
vices of camps.and courts; a gamester and a ruffian. Still, his 
daring courage had won him promotion, and the grace of his per- 
son and the suavity of his manners gained him good-will, in spite 
of his reckless profligacy. He attached himself to the Baron de 
St. Vaudreuil, who, little dreaming that he had ever been his rival, 
met his advances with that interest which a good man always takes 
in a noble nature run to waste. They became companions. ‘The 
baron extricated the knight from certain embarrassments, and the 
knight repaid him by frequently asking his advice, and sometimes 
following it. He also officiated as his scribe, and thus learned the 
state of affairs at the castle of St. Vaudreuil ; and whenever an op- 
portunity occurred of writing to the fair baroness, he did not fail to 
In truth, he reflected 





season the epistle with his own praises. 
that, beside the chances of war, the baron was not young ; and that 
in case of his death his widow would be a far more wealthy, and | 
therefore more eligible match than Mlle. D’Azimart had been. To 
come to the point at once, he had already resolved to murder his 
friend and benefactor at the very first opportunity. 

This was not long of occurring. At the attack on Douai the 
Baron de St. Vaudreuil was required to lead the assault, which was 
accounted a very dangerous picce of service, and he performed it ina 
manner ne way misbecoming his ancient name or his own high re. 
putation. Fearlessly he led his men to the moat, crossed it, and 
clambered up the scarp, heedless of pikes, stones and bullets. He 
was the first who gained the parapet, where his good blade soon 
made room for his followers ; and he was about to leap down among 
the enemy in the interiour, when he was beaten down and stunned 
by the stroke of a battleaxe from behind. Dispirited by the fall 
of their leader, whom they supposed slain, his followers, among 
whom was De Montemayor, gave back ; many were slain, and the 
assault failed. ‘The baron aweke from his trance in chains and ina 
dungeon, from which he did not issue for two long years. 

His first concern was to feel in his bosom for the picture of his 
lady. It was gone; but the prisoner comforted himself with the 
reflection that the original was yet hisown. Day after day passed 
and he saw no human face but that of his jailer, and he was forbid. 
den to speak to his prisoner. Thus he was left to all the pangs of 
uncertainty with regard to his lady and his fate; but, as he was 
pretty considerably addicted to piety, and was past the age when 
conjugal felicity is a necessary of life, the saints listened to his 
prayers, and endowed him with a patience competent to sustain his 
sufferings. He was in the hands of Maillotin du Bac, the ruffian 
prevét marechal of the late duke of Burgundy--the counterpart 
of the more celebrated Tristan i’Hermite, and one of the greatest 
plunderers of the time. He was a ruffian of noble birth and malig- 
nant temper, but in whom hatred was a passion subservient to 
avarice. Ona former occasion, for some insolent expression ut- 
tered in the presence of their sovereign, the baron had drubbed 
him very nearly to death with the butt of his lance ; and now, when 
he fell bleeding and senseless into his power, he would have hada 
short shrift, but for the hope of Sir Maillotin to extort a heavy 
ransom. 

It was a clear evening in autumn and the sun yet gilded the bat- 
tlements of the Castle St. Vaudreuil, when the lady of that name 
climbed to its topmost turret, attended by Toinette, to enjoy the 
beauty of the scenery, and perchance to espy whether some mes- 
senger from her lord might not be, even now, approaching the 
castle. “Itislong since he has written,” said Toinette. 

“So long,” replied the lady, “ that were it not a sin, I should 
care very little whether I ever heard from him again or not.” 

“Sin me no sins,” rejoined the soubrette ; “such neglect would 
demand a rebuke in a young husband, from so fair and so constant 
a wife; but in one of his years it admits of no excuse.” 

** Perhaps,” said the baroness, ‘‘he may be sick, or a prisoner, 
or dead—I shudder to think of it.” She crossed herself and began 
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to tell her beads; but it would have puzzled a physiognomist to 
have discovered any appearance of grief in her features. 

“We shall soon know,” said the tiring woman; ‘for yonder 
comes a cavalcade, with a knight at their head in bright armour. 
They come not here to seek hospitality, I trow, and the good town 
of Méziéres so nigh.” 

“It is even so, my girl,’”’ replied the lady. 
and receive them with state becoming us and them.” 

The trumpet of the new-comers sounded a long, melancholy 
blast, and, after due ceremonial, the drawbridge was lowered and 
the troop rode into the court of the castle. All but the leader 
were the retainers of St. Vaudreuil. 
features, and they refused all communication with the inmates till 
their knight should have had audience of the baroness. She re- 





ceived him with fitting courtesy and no little ceremony in the | 
“Thy name, sir knight?” asked the 


| great hall of the building. 
stately lady, 


“T may not name myself, fair dame, and no less excellent than | 
fair,” replied the stranger, kneeling; ‘lest it should hereafter | 


sound displeasing in thine ears. A very screech-owl ever is the 
messenger of evil tidings.” 
** Evil tidings—and of my lord! 


me know the worst.” 


Speak, man; speak, and let 


“Those bright eyes will weep my tidings; alas, that I should | 


be the bearer! 
weeds of wo. 
beheld him fall. But he died as the brave alone can die, in his 
sovereign’s cause, with his sword in his mailed hand, and his latest 
sigh was for her he loved. Would that such fate were mine !” 

“How am I to credit this assurance, sir knight!” said the dame, 
“ Methinks the fall of a St. Vaudreuil 


Lay aside that roseate robe, lady, and don the 


trembling with emotion. 


should have been announced to his widow by other than a stranger.” || 


“ Lady,” returned the knight, still kneeling, “ with his last breath 
the baron, may his soul rest in glory ! charged me with this ere- 
dential, and, even without it, it me seemeth that Agathe D’Azimart 
should not mistrust the faith of Eustache de Montemayor.” With 
that he arose and drew from beneath his surcout the picture, the 


last gage of fidelity which the baron de St. Vaudreuil had borne | 


to battle, and presented it to the lady. At the same time he raised 
his visor and displayed the features of her former lover. 
“ This is, indeed, an unquestionable testimonial,” said the lady, 


controlling herself with a strong effort. ‘Come, Toinette ; help 


me to my bower. Ah, pauvre Anne!” 
Whatever is violent is of brief duration. 


thought that the lady had gone distracted. 


For a week, it was 
In a fortnight, she 


stood at the altar of the castle chapel, the bride of De Montemayor, | 
“The funeral baked meats did coldly furnish forth the marriage | 


table,” literally. Nor was she altogether without excuse. Her 
second husband, she argued, had been her first love, and, notwith- 
standing the respect and gratitude she was bound to feel for her 
first, her only one. ‘They had been separated by the arbitrary will 
of others ; and that he, in spite of her compelled violation of the 
implied contract that had formerly existed between them, remained 
true to her, that he had not bestowed his affections on some of the 


beauties who would have thought it the height of fortune to enter- 


tain the suit of so gallant, so handsome and so famous a cavalier, || 


was a miracle of fidelity that merited all the recompense in her 
power tobestow. Besides, his voice was so sweet, and his address 
so respectfully tender, his sentiments so disinterestedly heroic ! It 


was not his own interest he sought to advance—oh no! It was | 


only because she was left a helpless widow, lonely and unprotected, 
amidst a turbulent people, in troubled times; it was because she 
needed the protection of no untried arm that he urged his suit thus 
early and urgently. Under all the circumstances, she persuaded 
herself that the course she pursued was precisely that which would 
be most pleasing to the shade of her departed lord, for whose soul 
she did not fail to have the mass sung and the bells rung. It is 
true that she did not see herself as others saw her. Her tenantry 
murmured at the transfer of their fealty to a new master, especially 
the women, and the nobility spoke of her conduct in no measured 
terms, but of this she heard nothing. Agathe, as well as the 
country around, however, soon had reason to regret her precipi- 
tancy. The knight had now acquired what he had long coveted ; 
and he used it for the worst purposes. He gathered to himself a 
horde of lanzknechts and brigands, made his name infamous through- 
out the land, and set all law at defiance. ‘The peasant no longer 
reaped what he sowed, the merchant no longer carried his wares 


to a safe and certain market, the wayfarer no longer pursued his 


journey in safety. Several rich merchants mysteriously disap- 
peared, and it was whispered abroad that dead men tell no tales. 
The men of Méziéres called him to account and invested the castle, 
but he defeated them, with loss. 

Such was the state of affairs, when, about two years subsequent 
to her second ill-starred marriage, a pilgrim to the three kings of 
Cologne sought and obtained the hospitality of the castle. It was 
granted ; for the wicked knight was absent on a marauding excursion. 

When the hunger of the holy man was appeased, he demanded 
private conference with the lady of the castle, and throwing off the 
cowl which enveloped his head, disclosed to her astonished eyes the 
features of the Baron de St. Vaudreuil. His jailer had perished on 
the scaffold. ‘There is nothing like a fainting fit to avoid reproaches 
which one knows to be just—and the lady fainted, according to the 
statute in such cases made and provided. But a faint cannot last 
for ever—she recovered. 

It were long to tell by what arguments, artifices and endearments 
the lady made her peace with her injured lord. He had visited her 
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“We will below | 


Melancholy sat upon their | 


Thy lord sleeps the slumber of battle. These eyes | 


the possession of a stronghold and the control of a princely revenue, | 


|| more in sorrow than in anger, to bid her an everlasting farewell, 
! after which it was his purpose to defy Sir Eustache de Montemayor 
to mortal combat, to slay him, and then to go, a pilgrim, to Jerusa- 
|| lem, where he would pass the remainder of his days in solitude and 
|| prayer. But he was placable—he had never ceased to adore his 
| faithless spouse, and he was easily persuaded to believe that her 
|| second nuptials had been brought about by dire necessity, not choice. 
|| She hung upon his neck, she looked in his eyes, she dwelt upon his 
|| lips, and he forgave, and promised to endeavour to forget. How 
|| easily woman makes a very fool of the man who truly loves! Upon 
one point only the baron remained firm, and would listen to no re- 
monstrance. He was resolute to slay with his own hand the wretch 
| who had abused his confidence, wasted his patrimony, and invaded 
| his rights. These were provocations enough to a bloody revenge, 
| without reckoning the treacherous dint of the battle-axe, for which 
the baron never knew to whom he was indebted. In the midst of 
this conference, a trumpet sounded at the barbican, to announce the 
return of De Montemayor and his followers. 

“If he sees thee,” said the lady, ‘‘thou art but a dead man, 
though thou hadst twenty lives. There are none of thy faithful vas- 
sals in the castle now, and he who has not scrupled to betray will 
Wait till he is heavy with wine, and I will 


not hesitate to murder 
dismiss thee in safety ; soon, I trust, to return again.” 

“ Ay,” replied the baron, ‘ knew he ihat I were alive, no doubt 
he would gladly see me thus. He shall see me, please the saints ! 
all too soon. Fear not, lady mine ; our meeting will be little to his 
|| pleasure.” With these words the baron suffered himself to be led 
itoa place of concealment. 

The lady put on her gayest smiles ; the Wicked Knight was in his 
|| blandest humour, for he had brought home a rich booty. After a 
| short carouse, he obeyed a summons to his lady’s bower, where a 
Never had the dame been su tond, 
Even if kis own inclination tothe 


banqtet was prepared for him. 

|| the knight never so complaisant. 
1 wine-flask had not been all-powerful, he could not have refused to 
|| pledge her in bumper after bumper. ‘The wine had its effect. At 
the dead hour of midnight, when all was still in the castle, he sat 
She spake to him, and he did 
* Now,” said she, 


|| in his chair in a profound slumber. 
not answer ; she shook him, and he awoke not. 
|| “ false friend, faithless lover, recreant knight, thy last hour is come. 
| Thou shalt die—die in thy sins, unshriven and urnabsolved.” She 
went forth for a brief space and returned with her noble husband. 

| * Behold him,” she said, ** the traitor, the robber, the beast. It 
| 


were foul sin should he live another hour. He is all unworthy of 


|| felon, and let his foul carcass fester and rot in the mud of the Maes.” 
‘The baron needed small persuasion. ‘The lady produced a tole- 
rably thick cord, and, making a noose, threw it over the sleeper's 
head, and gave one end of the rope to the baron, while she retained 
|the other. ‘ Now pull,” she said ; * and if he do suffocate, so much 
the better. It is but what he hath inflicted on much better men.” 
They did pull, and to purpose—the Wicked Knight awoke in the 


| 

| other world. 

| ‘We must throw this vile carcass into the Maes,” said the lady. 
** Villain as he was, he is greatly beloved by his villanous followers ; 


| 
| 
| 
1} 


and, should they discover what we have done, we have but a sharp 
j}axe and no priest. The block stands ready in the court, and 
| the blood of the syndic of Liege is not dried upon it yet.” 

i| A dish of partridges had formed part of the banquet, and they had 
| been served up with the iron skewers sticking in them. ‘The unfor- 
| tunate baron lifted the head of the corpse. ‘The devil must have 
| been in the woman—she snatched up one of the skewers and dex- 
| terously pinned the garments of the living and the dead fast toge- 
| ther. She then raised the legs of the dear defunct, and they pro- 
|| ceeded with the body to the western wall, where there was no sen- 
|| tinel, the steepness of the precipice being considered a sufficient 
| defence against an escalade. ‘They reached the battlement. 

| “ Give him the advantage of thy full strength, my dear lord,” 


| 
1} 
|| said the affectionate wife. “It will doubtless be no small satisfac- 


1] 
| tion to thee to help him quickly to the bottom.’ 


| ‘Thus exhorted, the baron lent his whole force to his task. ‘Art 


’ 


| thou ready !” he asked 
| “Ay, ready,” replied the wife. 
|| Here he goes,” said the baron, giving the body a mighty swing. 

He did go, sure enough ; but—his murderer went with him. The 
skewer stuck fast, and the cloth of the looms of Liege was strong. 
There was a heavy splash, and, as the lady stretched her swanlike 
neck over the wall, she beheld a struggle ; but it was but for a mo- 
ment. ‘The waters closed over the rival husbands, and flowed sea- 
ward as sluggishly as before. 

“Tf I should have committed a sin, now !” 
“‘ But I will not believe it. [have executed justice upon a robber; 
and as for the other, I have but slain him in my own defence. How- 
ever, masses shall be done for the repose of their miserable souls ; 
and for my own I will seek thy intercession, notre dame de Cleri. 
Thou never dost reject the prayer of the penitent. Away with 
such thoughts! I am free now.” 

Free she remained for a few days, when the swollen corpses of 
her two husbands rose to the surface and were found and identified. 
The lady was delivered up to the ecclesiastical tribunals by the re- 
tainers of Eustache de Montemayor. A few days of solitude and 
ghostly exhortation brought her to confession, and she ended her 
days in a convent. 

The outlines we have endeavoured to fill may be found in the 
seventh volume of the Paris edition of Froissart of A.D. 1711. The 
worthy chronicler concludes the somewhat dry recital of the bare 
story with the following pithy apothegm : 

“ Pire est méschante femme que les béstes fauves d'Afrique.” 


ejaculated the widow. 
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vell, HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. the opposite shore, where George Douglas and a few faithful friends 
ayor eb aa panes ____ |] Were waiting to receive them. The queen was then mounted on ORIGINAL POETRY. 
usa- ae ee | a swift horse and brought to Niddry, the house of Lord Seaton, 
end MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. where she took some repose, and was thence brought to Hamilton, THE PHANTOM LOVERS. 
his ay wns. samnees. her friends and followers increasing every hour. The strongest an winten gnenee. 
her - enthusiasm was excited in her favour. Many nobles of the highest ee 
ram MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. distinction for rank and character crowded to her standard, and in “Ter thom the viewless forms of air obey, 
1 his Tue earl of Bothwell, after keeping Mary in close confinement oe yoahter her essepe fom thocelieny towmnet Lociiovenche They Know what spirit brews the stormfal dy . 
Jow for a couple of weeks, finally called a meeting of the privy council oun erself at the head of six thousand men devoted to her cause. And artless oft with moody madness stare 
) ’ Hamilton not being fortified, bh ti lved t To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.”—Collins. 
pon which was attended by two or three nobles devoted to his own in- h h 8 ee ee ee eed Wuart forms he midnight ai 
re- terest. He had previously contrived to have a bond signed by one nad Z : " castle of Dumbarton, e place of strength, where she Are culls domn a lide!” aod 
etch archbishop, four bishops, and sixteen of the most distinguished no- woul ate safety from her enemies, and accordingly they com- It is that long ill-fated pait, 
ded blemen and statesmen of the time, in which he was recommended ere eir march northwards. ; The Indian demon and his fair, 
nge, to the queen as a fit and proper husband for her majesty ; the sub- In the meantime the regent Murray had assembled his troops at Glas- | With her wild eye and streaming hair, 
hich scribers to this infamous bond obliged themselves by oath, to “ ad- gow, and hastened to oppose her; and when we consider that Murray They roam the hill’s dark side. 
t of vance and set forward such marriage by word and deed, and to wes the issther of Mary, thet che hed leaded him with bonciite and | aT a ene — om 
. . . see) | /pon the storms they ride. 
‘the consider as a common enemy whoever should oppose it.””. Armed Reneuee, ont ovice peodoned him fe tvessen ageinet bereelf, end 7 : ‘ 
with this document, and having procured with disgraceful celerity age oe Giansnsten he ete pemaing Ge docteustion of the mother Wey steal these forme oe the blest, 
nan, a divorce from his wife, Lady Jane Gordon—Bothwell brought in the name and under the banners of her own son, it is scarcely | _ When with the lightning’s blaze, 
vee the queen back to Edinburgh on the third of May ; and on the fif- pasciide to conssive enything mere Sighticl end unneteral then Seeks chitin ond enn = t 
' ; - The ind that hurries pas' 
= teenth of May this guilty and fatal marriage was solemnized. a retain Ss two _ met at — a little That sweep the hills and forests vast, : 
° ° J “ ° , 
will If Mary had been disgusted by the coarse vices of Darnley, what . a. Se ee oat And why by the moon's pale rays 
eciee cn ott Rane tallies diem che Ges tenella geen al engagement, but the headlong impatience and enthusiasm of her Are seen those forms with iooks aghast, 
oubt the ruffian Bothwell? She passed but one month with om par adherents were not to be restrained, and the mortal strife began. As the fire-fly round them plays. 
ts | this month is usually considered as the most miserable of her nie. From a neighbouring eminence Mary viewed the vicissitudes of a The deed was dark, the red men tell 
» his cca ite, is beseted her Gith exch indian. Gt oder G8 battle on which her fate depended. She beheld—with what an- That tale with dread and fear, 
le aguas - gny, y not || suish of heart we may imagine—the fortune of the day turn agains When storms along the midnight ewell ; 
d pass in which “he did not cause her to shed abundance of salt S : s y as ’ R 8 > 
cect Mcciemidhh Dae ahi o: eink du: dia cities at her; she saw, through blinding tears, her faithful friends cut to — ep bags “4 the wildeat's yell, 
shis ; . aici aa en al A a 4 : €T || pieces, taken prisoners, or flying before the victorious Murray, rd : _ . ey a ae burning helt, 
movements could be said to be voluntary ; and once, in a paroxysm |/ Wien all was indeed lost, her general, Lord Herrie ‘ 4 And on this earth appear ; 
sien of passion and despair, she threatened her own life. Those very ; ' pret se ee aed With bog-fires in some slippery dell 
io : her, seized her bridle, and turned her horse’s head from the dismal | Renew their wild career. 
lords who had signed the bond already mentioned in his favour . | 
und, sien iiiies tility deitemna/ en ilies Sid ia ali »!l scene. They fled southwards, with a few adherents, nor staid nor | The night was dark, the thunder's flame 
» the breathing s syllable Roll puso ial alk ie tai n - = ae reposed till they had reached Dundrennan, sixty miles from the Was shining in the sky 
i syllable that c as i on Mary. , | A 
ee party, at the head of which was the earl of eaee with the a oo . When by the light upon the plain 
At sible ee san dh Gittention tale A pores das Sadia 2 bl wad There Mary, trusting in Elizabeth's late professions of attach- | Was seen to come a phantom train, 
sat oat ed a ay po - jae a fer he — oe noble per- |! ment, took the fatal resolution of passing into England, to throw And with them was @ maiden's frame ; 
did one ditt : ; ls sie j ae ‘If will se 4 ene “aa . See 4C- |! herself upon the compassion and protection of the English queen ; ——— a ny, ht 
she : hae due “arte alte tetas $,) had assem- || and such protection she found indeed as the wolf affords the lamb | : a 
4 bled at Sterling. Bothwell on his part called his followers to- hich hes aa his den: I he d As ewiftly they passed by. 
— rether in the queen's name, and the two factions met at Carbe wane See ange nae ey Sons Se gee 0 ee ee Wh hat de hi 
She 8 —— ‘ et at Warberry || « with plumage all impaired” from the talons of the hawk, finds | => Snes Conan Pay righ, 
Hill. Here a negotiation was entered into, for both parties seemed +h: . That bears the maiden's form, 
nd. poetic a sie ieee eam within the snares of the watchful fowler. It was on Sunday the With waving crest and deep sunk eye 
It pees yr a sate a Pn is ary took @ very unex- |! thirteenth of May, 1568, that the Queen of Scots quitted for the last Round whom the lightning’s ceaseless ply 
» of 9p - : ec reise p- % . ae at once to dismiss rend time her own dominions, and landed at Workington, in Cumber- While echoing thunders murmur by— 
ded we St ? von — " 1¢ hands of the adverse party, if they |! jand ; and though she was received with great show of respect, and 7 "Tis the phantom of the storm. 
oe mm ( " — ~ a ier pre = return to their allegiance >|] treated with the honours due to her rank, by the gentlemen resid- —_ a their von Ags the dark swamp nigh, 
i we “te oe oa rp -—~ ed Bothwell to ride off the field, ing near the borders, yet from that moment may be dated her long tess She aggecnch of enema. 
er's ce -eacpemnathe ‘aie dh a me benarred _ aa 4 and -_ ‘|| and sorrowful captivity of nearly nineteen years. Who is that demon by his side, 
nea feast basen “a ~~ 5 sa pager era Many Gnees : Ke When Mary arrived in England her retinue consisted of about —— “ and = brow— 
a atal consequences terminated not so soon—they only ended with twenty persons, among whom were Lesley, bishop of Ross, an Phe maiden is his destined bride, 
the life of Mary. omiiiian prelate and an accomplished mas -@ d Lord H For him alone she left her tribe— 
*n.”” Thr wis =~ , ' a ee a ) oo oe a Coe a Her father's home and fire-side— 
the , The = ae oe tn sae had trusted her ite and ries, Lord Livingstone, and Lord Fleming ; her deliverers, George | For him she takes the vow 
ier ‘ aren =e ver to Edinburgh, where she was received with |} and William Douglas, two secretaries, Sebastian, the Frenchman, | To renounce kindred and abide 
dy. “ne ts ao oe rare Fo on banner was displayed before || and his wife ; Ladies Livingstone and Fleming ; and Mary Seaton, With him for ever now. 
ie - en _ \ ns “me . t eal / . the ee suntan, and || the only one of the original Maries who survived to her. All these, | The Indian seer, by the storm-cloud’s light, 
arp Ag yung prince kneeling by spd —_ —with tals egend, Judge || with the exception of the two secretaries, remained true and at- Beheld them ride the gloom— 
oan an — rd cause, O Lord.” Faint, weary, terrified, covered |! tached to her till death. She was at this time in her twenty-sixth | Beheld them in that swamp alight, 
one = on — - a = “ thus led theeugh the town year, in the very prime of existence, in the full bloom of her beauty ba —— pee thea a bright— 
had ie “ ee “ reps on yeing kept in constraint for a few || and her health, when a dark pall was flung over her life. ‘Thence- "A port wa rteh, his A a 
fen ae the lore en Y 10 feared that the populace would rise in her | forward Mary's history presents one painful picture of monotonous And there he saw each ae rite 
com eile mee ed her foreibly “ the castle of Lochleven, where she || suffering on the one hand, of meanness, treachery, and cruelty on That sealed the maiden's doom 
Lait mea a 4 ” Sie tee teak beac rout ae — attendance befitting || the other. Elizabeth, with relentless and perfidious policy, kept He saw cach mystic rite with dread 
ge- ner rans. is her first captivity took place in June, 1567. her rival in perpetual bonds; the only changes were from prison And heard their words with awe ¥ 
»rO- While Mary was shut up in the castle of Lochleven, the rebel |! to prison, and from one harsh keeper to another, from the gleam of a He saw her to that demon wed, 
ee lords extorted from her a formal abdication of the crown in favour || delusive hope to the tenfold darkness of succeeding disappointment He saw them eat of the murdered dead, 
ent of her a son. The unhappy queen signed this paper in a Elizabeth arrogated to herself the right of deciding between - or ted es” gon pa red— 
yaroxysm of tears, exclaiming against the violence used t d Ss bjects. orence me r © shuddered as Ne 6a 
oe a tia eos g : | towards || Mary and her Scottish subjects. A conference met at York, in Pap ay ga 
4,” % calling all present to witne ss that it was done in fear of || which the Queen of Scotland and the Queen of England were The clouds did quick withdraw. 
fac- her life, and therefore not valid. It appears that at this time she || represented by their respective commissioners, and the regent a 
did not believe her brother, Lord Murray, so deeply implicated in|! Murray appeared in person. In this conference Murray and his Borne yo lightning’s — flame 
Art the plots against her as he really was; for, with a fond confidence, || confederates accused Mary of participating in the murder of her From distant hunting plains, 
which, if Murray had a heart, must have wrung it to its core, she || husband, and of other monstrous crime hich dened the A towering warriour swiftly came, 
trace ta , ' 8 h Sno || Suevens, a8 ong decnns) fenes, Walen SeNeSIeS Her Net And wild his eye, which well might tame 
ung her arms round him, pressed him to her bosom, and entreated || only unfit to govern, but unfit to live ; and they produced as proofs The lightning's flash—he was the same 
ng. him to take on himself the regency, “ for the protection of her son, || of her guilt, certain letters said to have passed between the queen The Indian god who reigns 
rhe until she should be liberated.” This was the end and aim of all || and Bothwell. ‘The commissioners of the Queen of Scots, acting In that bright region, where again 
ng. Murray's machinations : he left his sister, deceived for the present, || from her written instructions, repelled these accusations, declared Friends find their kindred manes. 
the was immediately proclaimed regent during the minority of the || the letters to be forgeries, and formally accused Murray, Morton, Sternly he spoke—“ Ye fiends depart 
ona young king, and Mary was declared to have forfeited all right and || and the rest of high-treason and scandal against their sovereign. Unto your hell again, 
ons utle to the throne. Eleven months were passed by Mary in close || This famous conference, by the artful management of Elizabeth, There to endure each stinging smart ; 
confinement, under the particular custody of Lady Margaret Dou- || closed without coming to any decision; and, as Lord Murray had ~ +7 ye vy vee ys emf . 
— glas, styled in those times * the lady of Lochleven ;” and her cap- || been permitted to return to Scotland, Mary required that she also | "Ge seein aaa apt ” eae 
er; tivity was further imbittered by the stern and harsh temper of this | should be set at liberty, as there could be no longer the slightest | Then swifter than the hunter's dart 
— woman, who had motives for private and personal irritation against || pretence for keeping her under restraint. In answer, it was inti- He sought his heavenly plain. =» 
Is; her prisoner. But the second son of Lady Margaret, and a young | mated that if she would voluntarily confirm her forced abdication, Such is the tale the juggler told 
ri. boy of about fifteen, who was called little Wilham Douglas, could || and renounce her throne and kingdom, she should be permitted to . , ce mnt them _ om night 
ith not behold the misfortures of Mary without pity and sympathy, || reside in quiet and privacy in England. “ The eyes of all Europe,” While the whistling wind swept o'er the wold, 
and resolved to undertake her deliverance. ‘The first attempt | replied Mary, with her usual spirit, ‘‘are upon me at this moment ; When the growling thunders o'er him rolled, 
af failed through the carelessness of the queen herself. She had suc- || and were I thus tamely to yield to my adversaries, I should be pro- As by the light of the fox-fire cold, 
ed. ceeded in leaving the castle in the disguise of a laundress, with nouncing my own condemnation. A thousand times rather would | H And by = pising: teem. a 
¥e- whom oe had changed clothes, and when seated in the boat, which || | submit to death than inflict this stain upon my honour. The last | peop ced eaputi de. mould, 
nd ae 9 a the shore, she betrayed herself by lifting her 1 words I speak shall be those of the Queen of Scotland.” 
ber yo to her head. The beauty and extreme whiteness of that hand | Thus refusing her liberty on these conditions, she remained a | Oft will the Indian tell that tale, 
iscovered her at once, and she was carried back to her chamber, | . RRO « . When storms the air do roam, 
ms ’|| captive. In 1569 she was removed from Bolton to the castle of | , d fire doth fail 
ho in tears and bitterness of heart. The next attempt was more | “1 Staffordshi 2 mlesed in th idy of th lof | When his hut grows ark as his fire an, 
: successful. At midnight, on the third of May, 1568, William D | Tutbury, in Sta ore shire, and placed in the custody of t e earl oO When he thinks he hears on the breath of the gale 
he han contiined’é re bi If of the k eo h : m 0U- || Shrewsbury and his wife, the famous “ Bess of Hardwicke,” a | Their faint low scream or distant wail, 
s » . o e . ! . . 
are oe P sO posseas Dimesl! of the Reyes ot the portal 3 asmall |) voman of penurious and rapacious character, and of a most violent Or hears their moaning groan, 
skiff was in waiting under the walls of the castle : in thishe placed | , 4 jealous temper. | To the night-lost wanderer from the vale 
| Who seeks his humble home. Vesper. 





the queen and her maid Jane Kennedy, and rowed across the lake to || (To be continued.) 
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| understand, a most elegant and elaborate piece of workmanship, in 
__ || the shape of a hat, recently imported from Paris. That box should 
|| not ride in the boot—nor with the mail—nor yet on top of the coach 
JOHNSON AND OURSELF. —for in each and every of these places some accident might happen 
Some one has said, and with quite a show of probability, that || to it. Having great regard for the lady owner, and possessing no 
New-York, or Manha.ta, or the city of the Knickerbockers, is what || small share of gallantry, Johnson and ourself proposed to carry the 
may be called, considering its size, ‘‘ a flourishing sort of a place.” | box alternately on our knees ; which, to say nothing of our own 
In the course of our peregrinations we often hear certain people |, sufferings, was a source of considerable annoyance to a somewhat 
professing to possess a modicum of waggery in their natures, call ] gross personage vis-a-vis. We had an idea that we were then and 
New-York a “ flourishing village,” and never presume to call the || there engaged in the ne plus ultra of politesse—that in carrying 4 
magnificent Hudson by any other name than “the brook,” oF bandbox which would have been safe e/sewhere. We were proceeding 
“branch” running through the Highlands! These affectations of || with rapid strides to ingratiate ourselves with the fair lady passen- 
style are of a piece with that of the tourist who, in speaking of the | ger. And so perhaps we were ; but to think for a moment of that 
** father of waters,” pronounced it a very creditable stream for a new | paragon of animals, that creature man, so wonderful in reason— 
country! Setting these matters down for what they are really || so like an angel, ete. etc., as Shakspeare has it ; only reflect for 4 
worth, we must be permitted to say, that, as natives of the empire | moment upon such an occupation—carrying for miles—a French 
state, we are proud of this great city—of the magnificent river whose || bonnet, the beautiful work of some French milliner’s fairy fingers ! 
waters pour themselves into a bay which, so far as extent and com- |/ This adventure among others has had a tendency to make us loathe 
mercial usefulness are concerned, is unsurpassed by any in the | all articles of an extra nature, even though they are on a steam- 
world. We are proud of the busy hum of each crowded thorough- | boat with plenty of room—for such things are exceedingly trouble- 
fare of the town, giving evidence of industry and enterprise con- || some to their owners. It was Johnson’s time to play the genteel 
tending successfully against the monetary hardships of the times— || porter ; but towards the drowsy period of the afternoon, when al] 
we are proud of our public buildings and the stupendous works of | were more or less inclined to sleep as best they might, the gross 
art rearing their summits towards the clouds; indeed, we are justly | personage—(and we always have believed it was an act committed 
proud of New-York as New-York—the insinuations, assertions and || with malice prepense)—he who sat opposite the bor gave a lurch 
depreciating remarks, looks and hints of Fitzallan Snooks, e¢ id || forward, as though he had been sound asleep—and very much to 
genus omnes to the contrary notwithstanding. Perhaps it may not || the mortification of Johnson and ourself, and the regrets of the lady 
be entirely a matter of indifference to be informed who Mr. Snooks | passengers, the French hat was among the things that had been, 
may be—where and when he said or manifested anything against || but were not ! 
New-York, its people, or its institutions—what particular impor-|| The gross personage, in muttering his apologies to us and the lady 
tance should of right be attached to any remarks Snooks might || owner of the box, was understood to refer indirectly and indistinctly 
chance to make about anybody or anything ; in fine, as Mr. Snooks |! to the absurdity, the excessive absurdity, of transporting such and 
is one of those who are in the way of making good, bad, indifferent, |! 590 much “plunder” in a coach—a remark which put us into a train 
and all sorts of observations, it may perhaps be expected from us || of thought of the same nature—to which we had recurred on the 
to give a succinet description of him. Perhaps no place in these | morning above alluded to. Apropos of that morning. We had 
enlightened times present so extensive, and at the same time so come on board with much quietness, carrying our own small port- 
compendious a school for the “‘noblest study of mankind,” as one | manteau. By that operation alone we did not soil our hands, and 
of our river steamers. One may obtain a tolerably correct wea of || saved a quarter. We felt as well, aiter taking our seat on the 
human nature in some of its minor details by a trip in a steam-car, || promenade deck, as any one should consider himself author- 
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in astage-coach, or in one of those variegated receptacles of the | 
human oe omnibus. But if it be desirable to ‘catch the | 
manners living as they rise”—to see all sorts of people, to hear all | 
sorts of observations, and to take in at one glance a grand compre- 
hensive exhibition of humanity, let him go on board a steamboat. 

Here, then, it was one bright and beautiful morning we chanced | 
to be, having in our mind’s eye a most delightful anticipation of a_ 
veyage to Albany. Every one who may have been on such an ex- | 
cursion cannot but be aware of the great variety of people to be 
met travelling up or down the Hudson river during the warm sea- | 
son. And here, en passant, permit us to inquire why it is that | 
such sympathy should be found to exist between caloric and fashion! | 
Why is it that people, especially those of a fashionable disposition, 
no sooner fee! the approach of warm weather, than, like gregarious | 
bipeds as they are, they commence a movement to any place, pro- 
vided always it is away from home, and within the ascertained 
limits of this our fairy world! It is a queer question, a very queer 
question, for the consideration of such wise men as have nothing 
else to consider—this peculiar relation between heat and hurry— 
warm weather and fashionable locomotion. It is a source of la- 
mentable annoyance and vexatious inconvenience to a quiet man— 
a man of business and few words—one who goes a-journeying, not 
to Saratoga to swallow nangeous draughts because it is fushionable 
to do so, or to drive eae consumption; jaundice, liver-coan- 
plaint, or melancholy by kicking up the light fantastic heel @ la 
Terpsichore or Frank Johnsing—but to Albany, to look upon their 
excellencies our worthy rulers—or to ask for an office—or mayhap 
to see after his houses, lands, merchandize, or other chattels real 
and personal; to sucha man such a crowd of chattering, noisy, 
perpetually-in-motion kind of people are, to say the least, and as 
before observed, a source of lamentable annoyance and vexatious 
inconvenience. And for reasons obvious to every reflecting indi- 
vidual, some of which ex. grv'we shall give. 

As usual, on board the floating”palaces of the Hudson rivera 
crowd, a large crowd, had assembled to take passage on the same 
boat with Johnson and ourself. There was as usual the same babel- 
like confusion of tongues and objects—the usual spargefaction of 
newsbags, porters, haekney-coachmen, fruiterers on a small scale, 
boxes, bales, barrels, bandboxes, and all manner of necessary and 
unnecessary articles in the way of baggage—for the most part be- 
ing of no service to any one, save those nuisances on steamboats 
who hail you by scores— Baggage, sir!” expeeting of course to 
receive for this simple interrogatory the fourth part of a white dol- 
lar! And here one more reflection incontinently forces itself upon 
us. How we do hate to see people giving themselves a vast amount 
of useless trouble by carrying around the country extra baggage, 
for which they not only are compelled to pay an extra price, but 
add oftentimes to the discomfort of persons who have just us 
much right to travel as they themselves. In point. We were for- 
tunate enough on ene occasion. Johnson and ourself chanced to 
have seats in the same coach with one of the most accomplished, 
rich, and agreeable ladies of the sunny south. ‘The day was er- 
pressively warm—the coach crowded. And such a multitude of 
trunks, carpet-bags and boxes as that lady and her lovely friend 
were compelled to carry on and inthe coach! Johnson and ourself 
had seats one and two front—nine inside—two with the driver, and 
a couple of slaves on deck. Among other articles belonging to the 
lady, was a large bandbox, which contained, as we were given to 











| ized to feel who carries his own baggage! Having no more con- 
| genial occupation for the few moments of noise and bustle which 
| always precede the departure of a steamer, we took from our hat 
|a newspaper. Our eyes had scanned a moiety of a very dull and 
| dictatorial article upon the most approved fashion for summer hats, 
| together with a sort of Nero-like recommendation to purchase such 
| articles from “ Felt, Fur and Co.,” when Johnson, who was sitting 
| at our side, involuntarily snatched the paper from our hand, and 
| begged us to look in the direction pointed out by hin! We did 
| look, and that one glance sufficed to convince us that some men 
can assume “ most questionable shapes.”’ For the sake of euphony, 
and to spare the feelings of his friends, let us call this specimen of 
| humanity—Snooks? And why not? By this name he looked as 
well as by another. ‘* What’s in a name?” says the poet, and 
could he have seen our man, how extended might have been his 
moral reflections. There he stood, surrounded by porters whose 
vassal-like optics he was astonishing by the lusty manner in which 
he called about him! He wore a superabundance of hair, which 
| Absalom might have envied—its ample locks well stored with ar- 
tificial oils. On either hand a snow-white glove was stretched, and 
in the dexter he wore a cane of monstrous magnitude—upon its 
top a golden globe. His coat made, a merveille, was of a claret- 
colour, his vest cerulean blue, while the continuations, like his 
face, were mingled of the sunflower and the saffron! His boots 
upon the gaiter-order; but oh! that hat, (to use the language of 
the many-headed vulgar,) that hat was “ shocking bad !” Not that 
the hat was different in form or fabric from many hats now worn by 
certain people—but such a hat would have been laughed at if seen 
on the head of any other than an exquisite of “*demme !” preten- 
sions not only to superiour mental and physical qualities, but af- 
fecting a most infinite and exalted contempt for anything like *‘ pub- 
lic opinion.” What to Snooks are the opinions of the ignoble vul- 
gar? Suppose he does wear a hat which, coming under the deno- 
mination of “ shabby genteel,” looks for all the world as if it were 
the property of some “‘ gentleman loafer,” who eats in the market, 
picks his teeth before the Astor, and lodges on the cold, cold ground ! 
Suppose Snooks does wear a hat indented on all sides with an 
occasional dash of whitewash on the rm? What does it prove! 
Nothing more than that Snooks, having been detained rather late 
at a friend’s, and endeavouring to get to his own dormitory when 
night’s candles were almost burned out, had incontinently become 
involved in a dispute with some of his fellow-beings, and his hat was 
in consequence somewhat demolished. All this goes to show that 
Snooks is of that class who rejoice in being called *‘ good fellows.” 
Young men who, being filled with hilarity, are wont to wreak their 
vengeance on watchmen and waiters—assault inoffensive travellers 
and mansions of quiet, respeetable citizens—hurl tumblers and de- 
canters at the heads of those who dispense the “invisible spirits of 
wine”—perpetrate serenades from the lowest soprano to the most 
lofty contralto ; in short, Snooks’s hat went to show that he was 
one of that class who love to ‘‘ make night hideous” by all sorts of 
orgies which they would be reluctant to confess in the sober day- 
light. After creating some considerable disturbance among the 
porters, with an intention to impress the passengers who happened 
to be looking at him with a lofty idea of his importance as a man, 
he came on board, and with a swagger of no ordinary kind, he pro- 
menaded the deck much to the astonishment of sundry persons 
who had never looked upon his like before, and the intense grati- 








| fication of certain gentlemen who were not of the ‘‘ green” school. 

There happened to be sitting in the vicinity of Johnson and our- 
| self, an orderly, quiet, industrious-looking individual, who might 
| have been taken for a country storekeeper or an intelligent farmer. 
|| Near him, and engaged in conversation, were two very neat and 
|| pretty girls, who might have been his daughters or nieces. Snooks 
|| had been to these ladies a source of bewilderment, and it was a 
{| matter of considerable difficulty for them to keep their eyes on any 
|| other object, because as yet, perhaps, they had not paid a visit to 
|| the Zoological Institute. Snooks, among other penchants, was de- 
|| votedly fond of ladies ; and when his quick eye observed the at- 
) tention he had created in these flowers of the wildwood, an intense 
|| desire immediately took possesson of him to have an “adventure.” 
|| Taking a position near by the orderly-looking gentleman, he com- 
| menced soliloquizing, but evidently looking at the country dam- 








|| sels and their protector— Charming, ‘pon my soul! ‘This New- 
|| York is a very flourishing village, pon my word.” Here one of 
| the ladies was observed to look into the face of the other as if she 
| would inquire, “ Does the gentleman really call this a village ?” 

“‘ However, after all,” exclaimed Snooks, “ f am not, ah—exactly 
|| of opinion that, ah—London and Paris excel it, ah—in those refine- 
ments of art, ah—which give zest to a life in town.” 

“Then you have been in London and Paris *” said the quiet gen- 
| tleman, to whom this last observation of Snooks had been made with 
| a view of getting into conversation with the ladies. 

Snooks looked at the quiet man with such a look, as if to say, 
| “ How can you ask ?” and said, ‘‘ Everybody has been to Europe ! 
The facilities offered, ah—by the transatlantic, ah—steamers, make 
| the trip to England a mere holiday, ah—excursion.”’ 

“Everybody been to Europe? Well, now, that is somewhat 
strange. I know very many people who have not been there, and 
who probably never will go !”’ said the quiet gentleman, somewhat 
offended at the familiar ease of Snooks’s “ everybodv.” 

“ Excuse me, my de-ar sir! ah,—I referred only to gentlemen of 
fortune and elegant leisure—to those who, ah—have little to occupy 
their attention at home, and who prefer spending their money in 
looking upon the magnificent works of nature and art which meet 
one at, ah—every step throughout Europe !” 

“We have some views in our country almost equal to anything 
in Europe.” 

“Ah! indeed [ was not, ah—aware of any.” 

“T presume, then, sir, you have never seen Niagara Falls ?” 

“* Never, ’pon my word. I am just now en route for the express, 
ah—purpose oflooking at that astonishing waterfall ; and the other 
| curiosities, I understand, are to be seen throughout the country.” 

“And you have never looked upon the glorious scenery of the 

Hudson—upon the Palisades, the Highlands, and the distant 
Catskills rearing their blue summits among the clouds ? 








You have 
never travelled on the upper Mississippi, or over the waters of that 
extensive chain of lakes which form the northern barrier of our 
country?” 

“ Eloquent, ‘pon my soul! but, my de-ar sir, I have spent most 
of my life abroad. I am su-ar, however, that nothing in this coun- 
try can compare with what one sees on the Rhine, among the Alps, 
or in the land «f song, glorious Italia!” 

“You are sure of it? Well, sir, I can only say, if you have a 
taste for nature's beautiful works, you will change your mind before 
we reach Albany.” 

Snooks had not effected his object : he had not yet exchanged a 
word with the girls; and as they deported themselves with the 
most commendable modesty and propricty, he was put to his wits 
for some expedient other than that already used, to commence his 
“‘adventure.”” It sometimes happens that people feel an appetite 
| when on the water, and when the ladies rose to go down to dinner 
; accompanied by the quiet gentleman, Snooks managed to crowd 
| himself into a seat near the prettiest of the two, and by sundry little 
attentions at table, to make people believe he was a “ nice young 
man.” After dinner he promenaded the deck, side by side with our 
quiet gentleman and the ladies—making good use of his worldly 
knowledge, insomuch that he was soon looked upon as one of 
nature's noblemen in disguise. 

Snooks thought he had fairly taken the good opinion of the travel- 
lers by storm ; but how vain are all sublunary prospects! He hap- 
pened to absent himself for the purpose of practising at the bar, or 
to ascertain the qualities of the juleps to be had on board, when a 
very gentlemanly man stepped up to our travellers, saying, 

“EL beg pardon, sir, but I perceive you are not aware of the cha- 
racter of the gentleman who has but this moment left you.” 

‘* Never saw him before to-day.” 

“« Well, sir, permit me to tell you that he is known to several gen- 
tlemea on board the boat, and is no more nor less than a genteel 
swindler !”” 

“A what?” 

“« A swindler, sir—a gentleman sportsinan, who lives by his wit 
and ingenuity—his knowledge of legerdemain—in short, sir, he is 
a professed gambler.” 

“You don’t say so! 
tune—a traveller.” 

“He may be so; but his fortune is various. I knew when he 
was an inmate of a marble building at Sing-Sing. How he escaped 
I am unable to say.” 

“T thank you, sir, for your kindness in putting me thus on my 
guard. 1! will profit by your advice.” 

Snooks’s head was just visible above the deck, when his eye 
caught the outline of the generous adviser. He knew him, and va- 
nished—re-appearing at Saratoga, where for the present we will 
leave him to flourish in borrowed plumes. Bivins. 








Why I took him to be a gentleman of for- 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ROUGH SKETCHES OF SWITZERLAND. 

I went on board the Winkelried ; glorious, but unpronounceable 
name! This is the misfortune of the Swiss. ‘I would have liked,” 
said Voltaire, “to make the oath of Gritli the subjeci of a tragedy, 
but how could I make smooth verses out of such names as Walter 
First, Arnold Melchthal and Werner Steuffacher *” 

The boat sped swiftly through the waves. At Coppet, I call to 
mind the great authoress, who, from her luxurious chateau, fit for 
a prince, wrote with so much eloquence about misfortunes she had 
never suffered ; who composed sublime pages on devotion in the 
morning, and got up amateur plays every night, and who changed 
her views and feelings so conveniently, while exalting love and 
constancy above all other virtues. An astonishing woman, though, 
who wrote two volumes of politics merely to sound her father’s 
praises, and who borrowed matter from Schlegel to produce a book 
far better than Schlegel himself could have written. We soon 
pass Prangius, a solitary chateau on the bank, with deserted halls 
and a neglected garden. Here used to walk, every fine morning, 
a man of noble yet mild demeanour, who had heen twice a king, 
at Naples, and Madrid—Joseph Napoleon. 

I landed at Auchy. A gentleman was walking about, a silk 
handkerchief round his neck and gaiters on his legs, leaning on a 
cane as though sick and feeble. His glance wandered over the 
lake and the vast amphitheatre of hills that surrounded it, now ruddy 
in the glow of the setting sun. He was of small stature, with large 
black eyes and features that reminded me of an eagle, as Goéthe 
His name, I found, was Chateaubriand. 

see ene 

I would say something of Geneva and the Genevese, but I dare not. 
There are no people in the world so susceptible as the inhabitants 
of that goodly city. Once M. Raoul Rochette thought proper to 
say, that he had found among them the good behaviour of a school, 
and the politeness of the counter. A general commotion followed 
this pertinent criticism, and the author was forced to state in the 
papers, that he had no intention to give offence! I should com- 
pare the city to a large college, where everybody is thought the 
same thing. The professors know a little more than their pupils, 
and these a little more than the men of the world ; but still, every 
one pursues the same studies; and I have seen girls of fifteen copy 
whole quires of church history, and grow tender over the fate of 
John Huss or Jerome of Prague. I happened once to be visiting a 
young lady, and as literature was the subject, I mentioned some 
of our poets. I soon found that the topic was not agreeable, my 
fair companion was of too solid a turn of mind to approve of such 
trifling. I let her lead the conversation to subjects more to her 
taste, and she poured forth a torrent of learning enough to last me 
my {ifetime. She informed me that the consent of the popes was 
never necessary to the convocation of the ancient councils of the | 
church : that, on the contrary, they were obliged to ask permission | 
of the emperours before summoning them; that if they figured in 
the councils, it was only in their capacity of bishops ; that, properly 


used to. 




















speaking, the right of convocation belonged to the emperours and 
not to them, inasmuch as the councils were always presided over | 
by princes and not by popes; that such was the opinion of the | 
principal universities of Europe ; and that consequently Pope Leo 
was mistaken in appealing to the council of Lateran in support of | 
his claims. I listened with great attention, but could hardly rit 
from yawning. Poor woman, with her Pope Leo and her councils ! 
se eee | 
{ heard many anecdotes of Lord Byron during my stay in Ge- | 
neva. He came well provided with letters of introduction, and | 
visited the aristocracy of the place, that is to say, the bankers and | 
men of science. Some of the professors, Monsieurs Pictel, Du- | 
mont, Delarive, De Candolle, Sismondi and others, having wearied || 
him with great attention, he invited them to dinner at his villa at || 
Cologny. ‘Is Lord Byron at home?” “ He is not.” “ He will 
return soon, I presume’” ‘TI believe not, gentlemen. His lord- 
ship saw a storm brewing on the lake, and as he loves to be out in 
storms, he ordered his men to row to the castle of Chillen. I heard 
him speak to the boatmen myself.” ‘ But—has he left no orders?” | 
‘None, except to say that he should not be home to dinner.” Such 
an adventure would be unpleasant any where ; at Geneva, the dig- | 
nity of the learned professors made it still more amusing. They | 
went back dinnerless, and determined to keep their disappointment | 
a secret, which they did so well, that it was long before the unsub- | 
stantial character of their dinner with Lord Byron was discovered. | 
The chimes play at nine o'clock, and when the air is finished, | 
the gates are hermetically closed. I have often had to break off in | 
the middle of a sentence, when visiting my friends in the neighbour- || 
hood, and run for it. An Englishman once urged strongly to be | 
let in. He was told the orders of the police and syndic were ri- | 
gorous. ‘ Open, open,” he answered, ‘I will pay you well for it.” | 
“My lord! the law applies to every one, such is the custom of our | 
republic.” ‘ Your republic!” rejoined he, putting his hand in his 
pocket, “‘ how much do you ask for your republic !” P. 


| 
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INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

We have all heard much of native Indian eloquence, and it has 
been the fortune of the writer to hear talks at various times and 
places, from the Floridas to the lakes, but never with such deci- 
sive effect as at Buffalo during the last war. Entering that place | 





in company with a friend, Mr. Mallory, just after the conflagration 
by the British, we heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and immediately 





saw a gathering of soldiers, boys, and Seneca Indians. We 


hastened to the spot, and there beheld an Indian lying on his back, 
in the agonies of death, with his eyes turned up and fixed. He 
had been shot through the breast, and was at that moment breath- 
ing his last. 

At first we imagined there had been a quarrel between him and 
one of the soldiers, but the curses and execrations which were di- 
rected against an old Indian chief, who stood at a short distance 
from the spot, convinced us that Ae had done the deed. We did 
not know for what, but, like the rest, supposed he had shot his 
victim in cold blood. 

The old chief bore the scorn and reproaches of the mob for some 
time with silent dignity. But at length, with measured and stately 
steps, he advanced to some rising ground near the dead body, and 
bringing the butt end of his rifle toa rest upon the earth on his 
left side, he slowly raised his right arm and spoke. ‘There was 
magic in his manner. Every tongue was silent. He then began 
his address, and, in a strain altogether indescribable, poured forth 
a torrent of eloquence, every word, look, accent, and gesture of 
which told so forcibly of injured dignity and innocence, that when 
he concluded not another word was said against him by the 
spectators. 

The body wassilently taken up by the Indians and carried to the 
woods not far off ; and the old chief seemed even to have earned 
new honour, whatever might have been his claim to distinction 
before. 

I regretted exceedingly that I did not understand his words 
literally ; but my friend did, and he interpreted for me to the fol- | 
lowing effect : 

‘‘] am accused of murdering one of my tribe, and the ery of 
shame is raised against me. ‘Those who point at me do not know 
what reasons I have to offer in vindication. 1 ama chief of the | 
Senecas. We have laws—the chiefs execute them; and it is a | 
rule amongst us that when the red man abandons his brethren and | 
fights against his tribe, he cen no longer claim our protection, and | 
his life is forfeited. 

“This has been the case with Paumi. 
deserted, went over to the British—your enemies and mine. 
winter he came back to Buffalo ; assisted in the burning and des- 
truction of the place ; was seen in the village ; had a hand in the | 
murders and scalpings ; and now again had come back to boast of 
his exploits. 

“« But not satisfied with this, (to endanger our safety and confi- 
dence with our friends, the Americans) he had even now bared his 
breast, called me a coward, an old woman, said I had no authority | 
in the nation, and dared me to shoot him. I could not endure | 
these taunts. It was the judgment of the council that he should | 
die. He had forfeited his life, and I have shot him with my | 
rifle. 

“IT have done this act in justice. For this the Americans call | 





Ile left his people. He 
Last | 











me murderer. ‘The Great Spirit will judge me aright. The white 
man shouid not judge me wrong. I speak this in justification of | 
myself. 1 speak no more.” 1] 
The effect was irresistible—no one doubted a word he had ut- ] 
tered, although several were present beside the ludians who under- | 
stood the Seneca tongue. But he departed unmolested and ho- | 
noured. ‘The manner carried conviction and feeling with it. The | 
sentiment seemed to be, ‘no false man could speak thus.” F. s. c. 
| 


Mr. Epiror—We are about to bring out a new farce at the | 
Stock-and-Buckskin theatre. ‘The scene that I herewith send you | 
may be taken as a sample of the whole. 1 would send you more, | 
but jor the fear of betraying too much of the plot. ‘There may be, | 
now and then, a fault in the composition, but 





* In such a time as this, it is not mect 


That every nice offence should bear his comment.” 


It occurs to me that, probably, you do not know our whereabouts. | 
Nothing is more easily to be found! You go up Broadway until 
you come to Gilt-street; turn down Gilt-street as far as Fringe- | 
street: the seventh door, on your right hand as you go up Fringe- | 
street, will (if you have a ticket) let you into the Stock-and-Buck- 
skin theatre. I have not the least doubt of your finding it, if you | 
only find Fringe-street. Wishing the Mirror every success, I sub- 
scribe myself, a warm admirer of its style of theatrical criticism, 

Cinna. 





| 


etc. etc. 








A SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED FARCE, 
A wood near the town of Maraconi. | 
Enter Loro Canvorre. } 


Can.—I think I've seen this place before, and also 
Behind—so natural seems every rise and fall, so 
Fawiliar every leaf and twig. I hope 
‘That what I think is true ; for then I've scope | 
For expectation of my getting clear 
Of this entanglement I’m in. I fear 
‘That my presentiments are wrong, however, 
And will not now depend upon them. Whether 
I ever have been here, or not, is no care 
Of mine at present; I must care—and so care 
As not to hasten down my falling spiriis— 
About my getting home, and try to steer its 
Most direct and sure, exact and true, 
Undeviating course. What shall | do! 

I’ve threaded every path I’ve met, and in 

A quagmire more than twenty times I've been. 
I'm not afraid to stay here—still I own I 
Would rather be at home in Maraconi. 


Enter a Robber, wrapped in a lion's skin. 
But now, did I but know what course to steer, 











I'd go directly on—but soft, what's here? 
A lion! 
Robber.—( Roaring) O—eh ! 
Can.—Gracious heaven ! 
Robber. —O—eh ! 
Can.—{ With trepidation.) I'll stay no longer here—'tis 
time to go—eh ! 
ntin=4 Throwing off the skin and advancing.) Stand, ho ' 
say ! 
Can.—A robber !—nothing more ! 
O, if that’s all, I'll stand with pleasure. Bore 
My ears with augurs, but you scared me some ! 
Still, rather fifty you than one gruff lion come. 
Robber.—You would, eh '—well, we'll see. 
rhino ; 
There's plenty in your purse and pocket, I know. 
Can.—Dear sir, you never were mistaken more 
Since you were born—nor yet, indeed, before. 
Robber g-Y ou lie, sir '—out with every farthing you 
Have in - pockets, or I'll blow you through ! 
[ Presenting a pistol. 
Can.—Just as you please : immediately I'll do it. 
There is my purse, sir—blow your pistol through it. 
You may for all I care, for what is in it 
Would not pay for a clasp or pin to pin it. 
_ Robber. —Come, sir ; come, hand your money out—I want 
Your money, not your empty purse. I can't 
Put up with any joking, sir! 
Can.—I joke ! 
I never, sir, but truth and candour spoke! 
Don't speak to me of joking, sir; I fight 
Much oft’ner than I joke. 
Robber.—Why you are right, 
And we will have a trial of your pluck. 
So, take this loaded pistol, my brave buck ! 
Can.—And so I will; but yet, I fear this joke— 
If there's no ball in here—will end in smoke. 
Therefore, if you have no objection to it, 
Nil hang my hat just here, and fire through it. 
; [Hangs his hat on a tree 
And, if my charge of your not charging ball 
In this, prove false, on me the ruin fall ! 
Robber.—Well, siz ; proceed !—discharge it at your hat 
Can.—I will ; and here I'll stand me—rather, that 
I may gain something in the way of practice, 
I'll pace off, thus—and fire—(fires)—and a good crack ‘tis ! 
Why, sir, you must have had a dozen balls 
Into the cursed thing ! 
Robber.— All's right, sir ; all's 
Just as I suid. You'll b’lieve me now, I guess, 
That it was charged, dear sir, with balls? 
Can.—Why, yes! 
I think I am constrained to b’lieve you, now ; 
For so my hat affirms. I here '—I vow, 
I'll never dare to doubt a robber more, 
Or fize his pistol either, sir, before 
I draw the charge out, and myself reload her 
With charge to suit my fancy ' 
Robber.—Sir, you've throw'd her 
Into the ditch !—I cannot find her here. 
Can —Nor can you find her anywhere, I fear. 
Why, sir, she blew into a thousand bits. 
Robber. —'Tis false, sir—false '—a eoward jie !—and it's 
A trick to seve your bacon! You have hid 
The pistol. 
Can.—Sir, I didn't! 
Robber.—Sir, you did! 
You need not think I mean to let you go— 
Here '—what, within there !—fellows, here !—what, ho ! 
[A dozen robbers appear. 
Can.—Come, honest gentlemen; come, pity me— 
Plead with your leader, now, to set me free 
I know you will— 
Robber.—Sir, silence ! 
Can.—Wont you? 
All.—No! 
Robber. —Will what? 
Can.—Why, kindly let a poor man go. 
If I can't gas these fellows, then they are 
Much t, fellows than i take them for. 
[Aloud.] Weill, gentlewen, I see by natural means 
I cannot gain my freeddm ; but, by these beans 
(Takes beans from his pocket 
And sundry incantations, know, proud man! 
That I most quickly and most surely can 
The robbers whisper together 
Ah! now I have you, sirs; I'll quickly tell 
The force of my most potent fairy spell ! [Aade. 
Chief robber.—We, sit, knew not that you were such a man, 
Nor ever dreamed of harming you— 
Can.—Nor can 
You harm me, sirs ; for, I've a seeret power * 
Could make you all dead men within an hour! 
Now, give me one of your small boys to guide 
Me to the park down by the river's side, 
Or, by these beans, I swear, I'll make you all 
Down in the earth a thousand cubits fall ! 
Chief robber.—Alonzo, show this gentleman the park, 
And see you do get back before 'tis dark. 
Can.—Now, all disperse ; come riot near me again, 
Or you may cry and plead to me in vain! 
Alonzo.—O, sir !—you'll not abuse me, sir—I fear 
You'll harm me. ( The robbers exeunt 
Can.—No, I'll not, if you wjli clear 
Me of these woods, and put m@ on the road. 
Tf that wa'n’t done in a most exc'ent mode— 
Bring back the robbers—rob me of my beans, 
And loupe me to get clear by other means, 


[ Seeing the lion 





Fork out the 


[ Aside. 


[ Exeunt. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





HORNETS. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

That is intelligible. Everybody knows what it means. Ih is 
laughing, and no mistake. And I may say that the world is in some 
respects a gainer from the fact that laughter can be so clearly ex- 
pressed on paper. 

Do you appreciate that remark, my dear sir! Probably not. 
Very well. I did not expect you would, without explanation. And 
that explanation I will presently present in the most forcible man- 
ner possible, viz. by means of a contrast, or an illustrated negative. 

Suppose, sir, that you wished to express crying on paper? 











Crying is no less common than laughing : it is no less natural : 
in some respects, it is no less desirable. Each de tration arises 
from an overflow of the heart ; and, not cafeaedlify an overflow 
ofthe same passion. Rely on it, sir, many people cry for joy, and 
laugh for vexation. Though, indeed, the philosopher would tel] 
you, with some justice, that this contradiction occurs only with 
those who should know better. You don't catch children crying for 
joy, nor laughing foi vexation. 

But suppose you wished to express crying on paper. 
you spell it! With what combination of vowels and consonants 
would you record it? ‘Take my pen, sir, and write it down. You 
hesitate. You ddmit the difficulty! Very well. Youare now in 
the same dilemma as I was when I began. I desired to write cry- 
jng at the commencement of my story, and the impossibility of it 
flashed upon me at once. I had never thought of it before. And 
even 80, as I believe—thus suddenly—thus unconsciously are many 
of the hidden things of science brought to light. 


How would 





Perhaps ‘* Boo! hoo! 0o—oo—oco—!" comes as near to it as 
may be: and with this explanation, when you see those syllables | 
thus written you will understand them. But to have thus written | 
without explanation would be absurd. Iflittle Fred had been laugh- | 
ing, instead of crying, how easily could i avoid this circumlocution ! 
However, quod scriptum, etc. 

** Boo ! hoe |! co—oo—-o0o—00 !”” 

“ Why, Fred, my little man, what's the matter!” 

“* Boo ! hoo ! ca—oo—oo—oo !"" 

“ Have you hurt yourself, Fred 1” 

** Boo! loo ! oo —o00—oo—00 !"” 

The oldest brother, in a family of boys, has, ex offcto, a great deal 
to answer for. In all cases, all places, all times, and under any and 
all circumstances, he is a hero, a model, a master, a tyrant. And 
it would be very remarkable indeed if he were not withal a conceit- 
ed puppy. Having been and being his parents’ first pet, he of ne- 
cessity becomes, in all domestic arrangements, * cock of the walk ;” 
which phrase, if it does not mean anything philologically, has the 
material advantage of being perfectly intelligible. If this oldest 


| cannot compel him to confess it; nay, they cannot coerce him to 








brother happens to have sense, taste, judgment, it is very well ; his 
juniour are certain to build themselves on his example, be it good 
or ill: which latter fact brings me around to the commencement | 
of my paragraph, viz. that oldest brothers have a great deal to | 
answer for. 

But Fred was not the oldest brother. Of course, be could not | 
be held accountable for having set the example, which, however, 
he followed. 

‘* Boo ! hoo ! oo—oo—oo0 ! 

“ What is the matter?” 

“ Why, Bill Jones—” 

* Bill Jones !” 

*“ Ye—ye—yes '! he— 

“« Where is the young Hessian!” 

“ Out—out yonder.” 

Out yonder” is a very sufficient direction, if one happens to 
know the exact spot designated—though, indeed, in that case one 
would scarcely need to bs directed. But “ out yonder’ to a man 
who.in the premises has something to learn, may be considered 
equivocal. For really (not to be over-nice,) it may mean up, down, 
in, out, above, below, far, near, south, gorth, west, cast—anywhere, 
in short. And ‘ anywhere,” as a ~ ae a question of a person's 
whereabout,, comes so near to no answer at all, that, upon my 
word-—why, zounds ! it’s a mere truism. 

Still, there are exceptions to all rules. And in this case— 
rather, indeed, owing to a coincidence of accidents than to Fred's 
perspicuity—Bill Jones was found, eaught and brought forward. 

This arrest—I am confident of it—will strike you as precipitate. 





’ In legal parlance, the case can scarcely be said to have been made | 


out. There was a deficiency of specification in the charge, and of | 
form in the process. But the law provides a remedy for these | 
things. Ifa man has the physical power to arrest illegally, so he 
has the moral satisfaction of being responsible for the act. 
I will not undertake to say who Bill Jones’s grandfather was. | 
That would be truly a labour of supererogation, since Bill was yet | 
quite innocent of knowing who was the connecting link between 
himself and that old gentleman. 
without being able to take the very first step, is, to say the least 
Besides, what matters it? Of all the busy millions that bustle 
over this revolving sphere, who can say that hehad a hand, a voice, | 
a will, even, in his own creation? And if one must thus uncon- | 





sciously, thus helplessly, thus of necessity enter upon this transi- | 
tory stage, how, in the name of all that is reasonable, can my merit 
or yourdemerit take its hue from the character of our respective 


parents ! 





; something which requires castigation. 

















j! 


And to go into a man's pedigree | when I see this habit of drawing out every human transaction into 


| caught with his shoes down, and he easily discomfited his inquisitor. 
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Be this a as it may, hess © was s not—ne, there osu not be a man 
on the face of the earth who would congratulate himself on the 
paternity in question. His look! why, sir, without being hand- 
some or ill-favoured, stupid or intelligent, amiable or malicious, he 
bore on his broad countenance the most unequivocal marks of deep- 
seated, concentrated —— 

And yet, here again, “who can control his fate?” A man’s 
features, complexion, expression, are just as eternally and irrevo- 
cably beyond his own control or choice, as are the fact and cir- 
cumstances of his birth. 

However, notwithstanding this undeniable truth, and waving the 
question of Bill's responsibleness for his looks, I regard any one 


who could behold him for a fractional part of a second without |! * 


winking, as a man who——yes! who might bump noses with the 
devil. 





It is no comfortable thing to be placed on one’s defence before a 
rabble. There is a sort of conscious insecurity in the very idea— 
the beasts are so fickle—so savage—so easily excited! And yetit || 
is something in one’s favour if he knows beforehand wherewith, || 
whereof, and whereby he stands accused. But place him forcibly 
and unexpectedly before such a ragged tribunal, and leave him, as 
yet, in ignorance of the charge under which he stands there—and || 
you have Bill’s predicament before you at a glance. i 

If you will reflect a moment, you will see that, according to | 
Shakspeare, no man is quite innocent: none, with his deserts, | 
would altogether escape a whipping: from which you may draw | 
the corollary that every one has, in his lifetime, been guilty of 
It follows, of course, that 








Bill—as it may well have chanced with any of us under the same 
circumstances—though totally in doubt as to the specific cause of | 
| his present prominence in the play, could not hold up his head with 
the pride of a youth innocent of everything: it was not to be ex- | 
| pected. And as he could not—as nobody could—on any other | 
| ground hold up his head, he held his head down. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

“Did you strike Fred with that stick, you hang-dog rascal?” 

‘Strike Fred! Lord bless you, no sir !” 

“ Fred, did he strike you 7” 

“Oh, no! he didn’t strike me.” 

“Then who the devil did you strike?” 

Men of a certain class look upon the legal privilege of refusing 
to answer questions to their own prejudice, as one of the noblest 
provisions of our constitutional law. The abstract rights of a 
minor in chancery may be precious enough to those who can inves- 
tigate them—but here is something that the poor man can under- 
stand ; it comes home to him with the force of a reprieve ; and his 
heart becomes an altar of sacrifice on which he offers his sincerest 
gratitude to the founders of our national liberty and independence. 
A peaceably disposed loafer may have tie misfortune to commit a | 
robbery, a rape, ora murder ; but all the thunders of the judiciary | 








the admission of relative facts by which his guilt might be estab- 
lished. And this, I repeat, is a liberty and independence which the 
poor man can appreciate. 

In the present case, it was all very well to demand of Bill whether 
he struck Fred ; because Fred stood there bawling, and especially || 
because Bill could truly reply in the negative. But when the ques- | 


tion came to be so monstrously general as to demand who he did || 





| strike—it not being yet absolutely demonstrated that he struck || to talk. 
|, anybody—justice herself blushed, and Bill saw and made the most || 


of his advantage. 

It is true, an improper question does not always redound to the | 
interrogator’s prejudice, because sometimes the party questioned is | 
fool enough te answer it; but Bill Jones was not the one to be 


“Sure enough,” he retorted, with great simplicity of manner, 
“who did I strike 1” 

The coolness of this question, and especially the change it 
wrought in the relative situation of accuser and defendant, was ex- 
asperating to the last degree. 

“Strike, you rascal! why you struck—eh—Fred ! who did he 
strike? Didn't you tell me he struck you, you blubbering baby 

“Not so much of a baby, neither,” replied Fred, wiping his eyes 
with offended dignity ; ** not so much of a baby, seeing I can lick 
Tom Brown. Bill didn’t strike me, and I didn’t say he struck any- 
body. He struck the hornet's nest all to smash, and one of ’em 
chased me clear round the barn. Boo! hoo! oo—oo!” 

Now, my dear sir, if you will pardon five words of digression— 

One of the most provoking streaks in human nature, is man’s 
never knowing when to have done with a thing. An author will | 
tell his story—end it—absolutely finish it—and then bore you with | 
his views and comments in a peroration of a hundred pages! A 
woman will bid good-evening, and then hold the door ajar in Janu- 
ary while she recites the biography of her great-grandfather, who 
died at a hundred and forty. A child will cry out when he’s fright. 
ened, and then “boo! hoo!” an hour after danger and fright are 
both past. The thing is universal; and upon my honour, sir, when 
I look at the value of time and the scarcity of wit in this world— 





a wire as minute as a spider’s thread, yet as interminable as the 
eqnator—my philosophy, my temper, and my very patience give 
way in a body, and I summarily wish mankind at the devil. Why, 
sir, to drop generalities, if Fred had been under my charge at this | 
juncture, I would have throttled him, as I hope to be saved! A 
noisy, bawling, brawling brat! Suppose the hornet did chase him ; 
suppose it did; I say, sir, suppose it did, and suppose it came 
within three fect of him. What then! Is a hornets sting a yard 











= : — ——_________] 
ong? Certainly ‘not. Very well, then. It really does seem—I 
beg your pardon, sir, but upon my soul—— 

Bill saw at a glance that the tide was fast making flood in his 
favour ; and, assuming a virtue—which, possibly, he had not 

However, that is a point into which neither of us has a right to 
inquire. If we judge our neighbour’s outward acts, and that, too, 
with all possible charity, our conclusions will not be the most flat- 
tering to his vanity, or to human nature’s self-love ; but motives, 
motives, sir, are a man’s own ; let us drop the curtain on them. 

I believe my story is nearly finished, sir; and yet, it strikes me 
that I had something to add. I left off at never mind. It is 
better to tell too little than too much. Cassio. 

















ORIGINAL SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN. 


a EPT AND EXAMPLE.—Singular inconsistency! a man will 
| commit sin himself, yet tremble for fear his children should imitate 
him ; but there is a reason for it. We are conscious of our free- 
dom of will and power of reformation, but do not appreciate its 


existence in others. 


Ipea oF immensity.—The idea of the universe is more easily 
embraced by our minds, than that of a part of it ; as, by night, we 
discern the boundless firmament above us, and by day, only a mile 
or two of earth. 

Tue German.—To the German we may apply Plato’s definition 
of man : a two-legged animal, without feathers, that stands erect ; 
war and tyranny have plucked him bare, but he still looks up to 
heaven. 

German Lirerature.—Our writers are just beginning to be 
known abroad, which is not surprising, for our literature has risen 
within fifty years, and its light, like that of a distant star, is still 


|| on the way to other countries. 


Courace anv movesty.—Courage and modesty are the least 
dubious of all the virtues, for they cannot be counterfeited; and 
they have this in common, that both are manifested by the same 


colour. 
Toveration.—I do not value the mere toleration of others’ 


opinions as highly as some do : there should be not mere endurance, 
but truthful appreciation of them. ‘Toleration conveys the idea of 
something patronizing and insulting. 

Poetry or tire.—There is poetry in every existence. Love, 
first love especially, is like painting, silent poetry. Our life begins 
like the church service, with music, and afterwards come teaching 
and repentance. 

Tue spirituaL worip.—The universe is doubly peopled, with 
souls and with spirits; but the latter are invisible, or only palely 
seen in the bright day-light of life. 

Trapition.—Early tradition is first obscured, and then adopted 
by history, as Pompeii was overwhelmed by the same lava of which 
it was built. 

Porrry.—In the finest passages of most poets, there is a host 
of useless words added, as we see the royal carriage followed by a 
dozen empty ones. 

Genivs.—Genius is to be recognized, not so much by the rich- 
ness of its foliage or luxuriance of growth, as by the peculiar indi- 
vidual character of the whole tree. 

Reatrries.—Genius must be nourished with realities, as the 
Romans used to make their children touch the earth, to learn them 


Sevr-rratse.— When you hear any one making a noise about 
himself, his merits and his good qualities, remember that the poorest 
wheel of a wagon always creaks the loudest. 

Exrerience.— Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, but 
she never has a large congregation. 

Desike or KNOWLEDGE.— That which we do not know is what 
gives value to all our knowledge, and interest to our studies. 

Hisrory.—The perfection of history is to be disagreeable to all 
parties. 

Tne reresent time.—In this revolationary age, the ship of state 
has sails enough, but where are the anchors ? 

Tue rast.—Time sanctifies, as in the Catholic church a holy 
man is not canonized till a century after his death. 

Unnapriness.—It is hard for an elevated spirit to be happy. 
Those who are born among mountains, pine away with longing 
when condemned to dwell in valleys 

SreapFAsT MINDs.—A man of steadfast spirit should not be af- 
fected by good or bad fortune, except to the reverse, like springs 
which are cool in the heat of the day, and warm at night. 

Beauty or sour.—The palmtree is the true emblem of a beau 
tiful soul, with no rough bark or branches, but crowned with thick 
leaves and rich fruit. 

Wonper or Nature.—Kant maintains that the creation of the 
world is easier to be understood than that of a caterpillar. 

Memory.—Memory is bitter and painful: as botanists class the 
forget-me-not among the poisonous plants. 

‘Tea-rartics.—Tea-parties are huge washing-machines, in which 
all the neighbours are thrown, to be ground about and mangled. 

‘Time.—The angel of Time, like Milton’s cherubim, has six wings : 


| two cover its coming, and two its going, and with two it flies. 


Imacination.—A lively fancy, like a balloon, is easily raised and 
lowered, but hard to steer. 
Insects.—Insects are the glittering sand thrown on the book of 


nature. 
Immortatity.—To think or speak of our immortality, always 

makes me feel as if mine own were beginning. 
Sitence.—Silence is the language of the gods. 
Surerstition.—Superstition is the poetry of the understanding. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
; | Lex, we dare say, knows the law from “ knuckle to thumb,” but he had better send 
Outline History of the Fine Arts, ones a — = ins we qpreperngnt } his learning to some other offer. 

pone | tg * ya areietncasenieens ' | The practice complatned of by an old contributer is deserving of the severest re- 

Tus little volume, only a part of the long title of which we have | 
transcribed from Vol. CII[. of Harpers’ Family Library. The | 
titlepage promises much more than the book performs, and more, |) Oli 
in fact, than it was possible to include in an 18mo. volume of || # wnjiled and in the fire. He appears to be #0 far into second childhood, that 


: . || the tenderness of his poetry ts, as it were, babyish, 
three hundred pages. Such a mass of matter as even an outline I We are very much obliged for the compliment conveyed in the letter from M. A. 
history of the fine arts cannot be crowded into such a small space, || S.,and it 1s the more especially appreciated from the circumstance that it comes 
save at the expense of method and clearness. Two volumes to|| ¢¢ us tm @ manuscript that none but a fair hand could have written. 
: er || 4 London correspondent says—* Poor Dickens! Hes very ill. The truth ts 
. , ting, and one to engra- | ry , 
architecture » one to sculpture, three to painting, : bed he is deranged at this moment. This is not generally known ; but, o” 4! il iy 
ving, would have been little enough. In this book, much is neces- |! too true, J fear the world has had the best Pits Me acc canne. flee 
sarily omitted, nor is what is stated always either valuable or accu- || but fleeting.” The same correspondent adds, “ Berkeley, Sheridan Knowles, 
rate. As it contains nothing to make it particularly valuable to || Power and Macready, are in excellent health and spirits.” We are right glad 
men of taste or knowledge in art, we presume it was meant for | 


to hear tt. 
general readers ; and if su, the explanations of technical language | 
should have been much fuller. Thus in “architecture” we find no_ 
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scholar, that there 1s reasonable ground for hope that he may be forward 
enough ina few years to cry Bah! 
Olivia 1 on file for re-perusal, and 40 are the hints to.an old Timepiece. Senex 
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prehension, and shall recewe tt in good time. Psammeticus ts so promising a 
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Courtesy to our Muscat visiters.—It is gratifying to witness the 
courtesy extended to these interesting strangers, and we trust there 
is not enough of party bitterness in the country, even in these 
times of hot party strife, to whisper a single fault against the gov- 
ernment in its course towards the represeftative of the Muscat 
|| sovereign. The Sultanee, her officers and crew, have been re- 
ceived and treated as becomes the character of the country. To 
| say nothing of the policy of tendering the friendship and hospitality 
| of the nation to a foreign vessel, sent among us expressly for the 
purpose of opening @ commercial intercourse upon a broad and 
liberal basis, there is that in the histery of this ship, and in the 
character and conduct of the prince whose flag she bears, that calls 
for the courtesy and kindness of every American citizen ; and right 
glad are we that they have been accorded. This very vessel, some 
years since, rescued one of our ships of war from the most immi- 
nent peril on the Muscat coast, and every relief afforded her offi- 
cers and men which an elevated and generous hospitality could 
dictate. She was repaired and refitted at a large expense by the 
Imaun, and all e6mpensation refused, with a lotty nobleness of mind 
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definition even of terms so common, yet so strange to the general 
reader, as frieze and architrave, plinth and velute, and the like. We | 
are sorry, too, to see in a volume intended for extensive circula- | 
tion, so unfounded a statement as the following : ** The atmosphere 
of acourt like that of S¢. Cloud, (meaning the court of Louis 
Philippe,) has but little of those invigorating properties which give 
health, freshness and energy to genius.” Ifa court has not, what 
on earth has! If we know anything of history, all the most splen- 
did exhibitions of genius were made in and about courts, and pretty 
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| « Pay the editor.""—In these few and expressive words how much 
despotic ones, too: the ages of Pericles and Augustus, of Leo en | real meaning is conveyed. How strongly yet how briefly it appeals 
Elizabeth, and Louis XIV., all agree in this. Whether this pas- to the feelings—the sense of justice, and the liberality of all who 
| feel that they are really patronizing a paper or a periodical. A 


sage was inserted to flatter our republican vanity, or sprung from | 
the author's actual ignorance, it is equally disgraceful to him. As |! journal—a popular journél—interweaves itself, in a measure, with 
How we fret and worry and feaze if it misses 


to the court of the ‘Tuileries in particular, we fancy that, in moral || our very existence. 
purity and intellectual cultivation, it is equal, at least, to that of Hy —if the poor carrier should have neglected leaving it, or an urchin 
any republic in the world. Nor are we prepared to admit with our || should have filched it; so that, when we come down into the par. 
author, that in sculpture “‘ America is destined to excel all that || four and it is not on our table, the charm of the day is lost. We 
Europe can now boast of, and that too in a very few years.” Surely | are vexed, and this vexation insensibly mingles itself with all our 
we ought to be satisfied with being the most “free and enlightened” |! business operations. So in the country—when we are alone, and 
of mankind, without claiming the palm in the arts, to boot. We, ' the wind howls, and the trees shake and moan, and the rain patters 
for our own part, prefer the Roman's Exeudant alii, and think it Fon the casement, how we feel the disappointment when Roger 
more likely to be fulfilled. Asa specimen of the general care- || comes on the bald filly from the village post-office and reports— 
lessness of the volume, we find it stated, that by the Egyptian ! “No Mirror is there.” How ruefully Mary looks at Elizabeth, and 
painters, * startling effect was more studied than truth of outline,” I} how mournfully mother shakes her head as she sits knitting at the 
and that “ searecly a correct drawing of the objects to be represent- || window, and yet how few think of the disappointment of the editor, 
ed can be seen.” It would have been as weli to add, that the || who finds week passing after week, month after month, and no let- 
Egyptians were good draftsmen, but that certain forms were fixed ! ter with money in it from his subscribers. They receive the paper 
by law and religion, in which all objects represented in their i neatly and beautifully printed ard embellished, full of entertaining 
The shortest way, || and instructive matter, and yet they do not think of the small 
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sacred paintings were required to be drawn. 
perhaps, to give an idea of the value of this ** Outline History,” I amount due the editor, and cheerfully transmit it to him. He has 
will be to remark, that more grace is allowed to Benjamin West |! to arrange with his paper-maker, pay his numerous and valued con- 
than to Raphael; and that Peale gets a page, while Vandvke is || tributors a weekly sum commensurate with their useful labours— 
disposed of in one line. We might set out many more “ errours, un- 
certainties, insufliciencies and inaccuracies,” to borrow the felici- 
tous language of the court of chancery, but it is hardly necessary. 

The “ Outline History” will answer very well, when there is no || cause he relies, and frequently relies in vain, upon the fidelity and 
| punctuality of his agents and subseribers. The cash system is the 
system—the sure system ; and yet it is a harsh system, that 


pay his workmen, his compositors, his carriers, his stationers, his 
1 type-founders, his clerks, and his office-rent—his expenses and out- 
1 


|| lays are always positive, but his income is always contingent, be- 
; 


better authority to be had, and only then. 

—— || true 

Description of British America, by Hugh Murray, F. R. 8S. E., being vols. 
101 and 102 of Harpers’ Family Library. 
f : he dew 
In these volumes we find a history and general description of |) of the day : 
British America. They contain nothing that is new, but much that |) 8 Your readers, in the rude Greb-ctrest style—** Come, book ups 
The American publishers inform us || P®Y to-day and trust to-morrow”—‘ No money, no paper.” We 


It is saying to persons of delicacy and taste, who alone 


’ 


is valuable and interesting. 
that they have stricken out some statistical tables as * prolix and 
useless,”’ a most extraordinary reason! We have always supposed 
that facts were more valuable than opinions, and that nothing | 
could be more important, when describing a country, than statisti- 
Annexed to this edition are a number of notes, | 


subscribers urge the payment promptly of what is due. It is ho- 
nourable to them—it is just tous. If we go to market, we cannot 
purchase the steak, the chop, or the cutlet, the fish or the fowl, 
Why then should the intellectual board be spread 
Few 


cal information 
which are unfortunately rendered necessary by the omission and 
misstatements of the text. Thus in speaking of the early history 
of the north-west coast, Mr. Murry tells us, that “no mention is | 
made of the early Spanish voyagers, as they are wholy unimpor- 
tant.” They are important, as the American editor properly re- 
marks, for we now possess and mean to enforce too, all the rights 
which Spain ever obtained by discovery or otherwise. Nor is this 
a solitary instance of unfairness. In a book by this same Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Tytler of Edinburgh, professing to be a history of dis- 
covery on the north-west coast of America, the voyages of the 
Spaniard Inan de Tuca, and the strait named after him, are entirely | 
omitted, and all the credit given to English navigators. This | 
fraud, for it is nothing better, is exposed with a masterly hand, in 
some late numbers of the North American Review. It is melan- 
choly to find men of distinguished science thus sacrificing the in- || 


without money 
with all thatis dainty, without those who sit at it pay for it! 
know the peculiar difficulties of the editor, who has a fortune on his 


| books, and yet may be compelled to borrow from a friend a sum to 


pay his workmen? How frequently do we receive from a post- 


out of the post-office. Reason—refused.”” Why refused! Be- 
intend to pay, and resorts to this dishonourable mode of terminating 
the contract, relying upon his residence at a great distance as an 
exemption from a suit at law for the recovery of the amount due. 
Again, when a letter 1s received, containing an enclosure, how fre- 
quently it isa bank-note at such an awful discount as to take away 
all the profit at once. Without a better understanding between 


the editor and the reader—without a decided punctuality in paying 








|| mingles itself with no congenial spirit in the literature and poetry | 


| cannot use this language, and, in the same gradation that such a! 
course is revolting to our feelings, should the delicacy of delinquent | 


master a letter specifying that ** Mr. A. B. does not take the paper | 


cause he owes three or four years’ subscription, which he does not | 





which would have done honour to the most polished people and 
| most high-minded government in the civilized world. She bears 
jt our chief magistrate the most munificent testimonials of the 
| respect and good-will of the amiable and beneficent chief of the 
Muscat nation, and the tender is made to the president in the 
graceful form and bland courteousness of deportment which charac- 
terize the entire course of gentlemen. There is decided propriety 
in considering these people the public guests while they continue 
in the country ; and we hope they will leave us with the impression 
that we can afford, and that we have the disposition, to be at least 
as generous in our hospitalities as their own sovereign. If our 
president cannot personally receive their prosents, our government 
can, at any rate, remember kindness ; and that the seeming churl- 
ishness of the non-acceptance, is not evidence of national indiffer- 
ence to national politeness. Let the gallant ship go home repaired 
and equipped in a style worthy of American workmenship and of 
American gratitude. 





|| Wall-street.—We are not about to report. We have nothing to 
do with stocks ; nor is it our purpose to descant upon any Wall- 
street mysteries touching financial operations. ‘Morris Canal and 
Stonington Rail-road” may go up or come down, for aughtwe care 
inconcocting this brief article. We are neither bear nor bull on the 
occasion ; but we suppose even Wall-street may sometimes be spo- 
ken of without reference to the domestic exchanges, and discon- 
nected with the eternal ding-dong of * Anything over to-day !""— 
Wall-street is undoubtedly the rallying-point of more monetary in- 
terests than any dozen other “ financial emporiums” on the conti- 
nent, Ifere centre the business operations of twenty-six states and 
all the territories under Uncle Samuel's pareatal superintendence. 
Wall-street is the great fiscal focus of this magnificent congrega- 
tion of republics, besides being the spot where a very * pretty busi- 
ness” is done in the money matters of Europe, Asia, and Africa, to 
say nothing of Block Island and Van Diemen's Land. Mammon 
here holds his court, and it must be acknowledged that he is as hand- 
Old 





| 





somely accommodated as he could be anywhere in America 
Plutus never settled one of his sons in a better * stand for business, 
or housed one of them in more eligible quarters. From Broadway 
:o Water-street, and thenee to the East River, for that matter, 
Wall-street is an almost uninterrupted continuation of mercantile 
There is probably no business street in the 


and banking palaces, 
|| world—certainly not in the United States—that can exhibit so 
Wealth in Wall-street does not 
| choose to dwell in humble mansions. There is little of iog-cabin- 
ism in the tastes and habitudes of our merchant and banker princes 
They do not hoard their gold in hovels, nor cram their silver into 


much architectural elegance 


cast-off stockings. ‘The precious metals must be mined for amidst 
a marble and granite superstratum 
| treasures here deposited must quarry through 4 mass of rock as rug- 
ged as Gibraltar, and almost as solid. ‘To say nothing of the rich 


and stately edifices erected by the public and private banking com- 


He who would plunder the 








panies, ete. etc. there are two buildings in this avenue of opu- 
lence of very imposing grandeur: the Custom-house, now nearly 
|completed, and the Merchants’ Exchange, which will be finished 
next year, are alike honourable to the munificence of the govern- 
ment, and to the liberality and high public spirit of the New-York 
commercial community. The first of these buildings bas been crect- 
ed at a vast expense, and is without doubt the firmest and most sub- 
stantial public building in the country. Nothing but an earthquake 
can disturb its durability ; the Exchange, constructed of “ everlast- 

ing granite,” we take it upun us to say, will, when finished, be the 


| handsomest building in America. 
| 


terests of truth wherever any British claims, well founded or not, 
are to be urged. 
much confidence in this or any other British authority, and with 
this precaution these volumes may be read with profit. | 
Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet ; author of the | 
Characteristics of Schiller. Boston. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Web». 
We need only say, in praise of the work, that its most striking | 
scenes were transferred to the pages of the Mirror before the | 
volume was published. The capacity (in both senses of the word) 
of our journal is enormous, and a few of our broad, closely-printed | 
columns easily dispose of a hundred ordinary pages, and yet leave 


“ ample room and verge enough” for our usual variety. Mrs. Ellet's | 


We must warn our readers against placing too |. 


| the subscription of a paper—without a high sense of honour tn ful- 
| filling the contract, it is evident to us that ** Genius must sicken and | 
Fancy die.” We intend that the present volume of the Mirror | 
| shall be a supertour onz,and we hope the friends of AmeRicaN LITE- 
raturE—our friends, far and near, in remembrance of the past, and | 
jn anticipation of the future, having witnessed all our efforts and 
| eaestions for seventeen years to sustain this establishment, shall, 


Mount Auburn.—Greenwood —A correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce gives a glowing and just description of the fine grounds 
of Mount Auburn. We find no fault with it, for it is true, every 
word true, so fer as that beautiful cemetery is concerned. The good 
taste with which the grounds are laid out, as well as the beauty and 
appropriateness of most of the nonuments on their inscriptions are 


one and all, say, at the commencement of this new volume, * Go 
| on—persevere—strike out new beauties—develope new facilities— 


| ° . 
| give us new views—new entertainment—fresh pictures—sound 


correctly noticed ; but, we must state our objection to the writer's 








remarks. After expressing his admiration of the natural advan- 
tages and sylvan charms of the location, he says our own Green- 
wood is quite equal in native and original advantages for a rural 
cemetery, to Mount Auburn itself. Quite equal! It is infinitely 
superiour in every feature. The beauty of the grounds, the shady 
slopes and glassy softness of its quiet waters—the glorious stretch 


| aphorisms—neat and expressive poetry: live a thousand years ; 
to ensure which, here is the amount due you, according to your terms 
of publication. Wow happy, how cheerful it would make us; how 


“Characteristics of Schiller” were distinguished by fine criticism || + would inspire us to new and more active exertions, spur us on to 
and delicate taste, and in the peculiar style of this volume, the || now efforts, and impart to the Mirror a freshness and vigour equal, 
historical romance, or chevaleusgue-picturesque, we know of no}! if not superiour, to that of any periodieal, not only in Great Britain, 


of land and ocean view—in short, every portion of the scene, sur- 
pass Mount Auburn, as much as Mount Auburn excels the beauty 


author in America who rivals her. | 








but the world. of a quagmire. 
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A LOVE SONG. 


THE POETRY BY THE LATE L. E. L—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JAMES G. MAEDER, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ANDANTE QUASI ALLEGRETTO. 











seok, A look might bid me cease to sigh; 





all Ifeel for thee. 





I will not ask one lock of hair, That hair 
w 





I will not ask to press that aneky 
lo} h 





waves so wild 








ro-ses with each o-ther vie— 
ere 














Nor I e’en thy glan-ces 






ria: 





and free— Nor will e’en inmur- dare To whis-per 
murs 


SECOND VERSE. 


Vet, oh! think not because my tongue 
Hath left its tale of love untold— 

Think not thy Hebe charms yy 
Think not my soul to love so cold— 

Or think, because I do not speak 
Of love to thee, that love is less; 

For why should I my silence break, 
When words could not my love express. 


THIRD VERSE. 


When through the dark and silent night 
My weary cyes at length may close, 

B’en then, in visions warm and bright, 
My soul is robb’d of its repose: 

E’en then each feeling of my breast 
Unbounded files to love and thee. 

When re can still enjoy that rest 
Which thou and love have stol’n from me! 








' 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


THE WILLOW AT THE WELL. 


Once more I see thee, good old friend ! 
Ah, now thou seem’st to smile ! 
Here am I to my journey’s end, 
And here I'll rest awhile. 
And here I'll drink those waters sweet 
Of which drank Isabel ;— 
Blest was the day that we did meet 
By the willow at the well! 


When children, playing through the grove, 
Kissing each dew-wet flow’r, 
Oft did we to this willow rove, 
To spend the happy hour. 
O, for the joys so innocent, 
That call’d the bosom’s swell— 
O, for the happy hours spent 
By the willow at the well! 





But age bas dimm'd my once-bright eye, 
Has veil'd the sunny earth— 

Has heaved the breast with many a sigh, 
For the joyous shout of mir:h, 

And thou, old tree! now seem'st to mourn 
For the woes that have befel 

The traveller that sits forlorn, 


By the willow at the well. H. 





Statistics or paris. —The number of vehicles in Pari is ascer- 


VoLTaIRE AND His SECRETARY.—Voltaire, when on his estate of 
Ferney, was fond of assuming the air of nobility, and displayed a 
most philosophical hatred of poachers. One of the poor fellows 
was caught and brought before him. 
him in form of law, and took his seat as judge, directing his secre- 
tary to act as counsel for the prisoner. The advocate made a long 
speech in his favour, and suddenly stopped short. ‘* Why do you 
hesitate 1” asked Voltaire. ‘I wish to read a passage from a 
volume in your library.” He procured the book, and kept turning 
over the leaves for some time, without saying a word. Voltaire be- 
came impatient, and asked him what book he was looking at. ‘It 
is your Philosophical Dictionary,” was the answer. ‘ Well?” “I 
have been looking for the word humanity, and I see you have omit- 
ted it.” Voltaire thought the argument so forcible, that the culprit 
was set free at once. 

Opstinacy oF THEORIZERS.—A fellow who has once manufac- 
tured a theory seldom lets it go. He is like rotten wood, which 
keeps shining on, without any life or nourishment, and if you break 
it in pieces still shines on. 

Epucation or women.—Gardeners know that plants can be 
brought up on water, air and light, without earth, and they will 
flower, but bear no fruit. So is it with girls in whose education 
there is no proportion of solid matter. 

Immortatity.—The ephemeris should be an emblem of our de- 
velopment, not of our perishing nature, as is commonly used ; we, 
too, are to be adorned with wings after crawling our little day on 


the earth. 


Or cuiLprEN.—Do not give them too much advice. You may 


water the young seed with such a stream of words as to quite wash || 


it away. 


Voltaire determined to try | 





Censorsuir.—To try to hide books in order to destroy them, is 
like the countrymen who buried grubs in the ground, which is just 
what they do themselves to preserve their existence. ‘To forbid 
us to talk of freedom now, is only imitating the Grecks, who would 
not suffer the songs of liberty to be sung by slaves. 

INFLUENCE OF aUTHORS.—A systematizing author, even if in 
errour, is only like Vesuvius, whose lava-streams destroy vegeta- 
tion for the moment, but make the soil rich and fertile. 
| Epucatiox.—Those who deny the people education, seem to 
|| think with the Mussulmen, that God deprives madmen of their rea- 
\ son, to prevent their sinning. 
|| Freepom or spgecu.-—In despotic countries, beware of attack- 
| ing the little great man. Even in Turkey it is safer to abuse the 
| sultan than one of his azars. 

Woman.—There is some reason in comparing women to the 
mild Luna or soft Venus, for in both there are found far greater 
volcanas than any on earth. 

Fremate sympatny.—Women have more sympathy with men’s 
sufferings than with other women's: perhaps because they know 
that the life of all their sex is always sorrow. 

Reticion.—Piety is the ambrosia-vread of the ancients, to par- 
take of which gave immortality. 

Dacuerreotype.—-We have received from M. Gouraud a fine pho- 
| lographic view of the Hotel des Invalides, one of the very best speci- 
| mens of the style which has met oureye. The Mirror, our readers may 
| perhaps remember, was the first literary journal to publish the com- 
| munications of Mr. Fox Talbot in England, and M.M. Daguerre 
|and Arago in France, on the new discovery. Since M. Gouraud 
\| visited us, we have not thought it necessary to pursue the subject. 
aud is now on a visit to Boston, where he proposes lec- 


| 

















Germany.—Germany is like the diamond, the broken pieces of || M. Gour 


tained to be—Cabriolets, diligences and omnibuses, twenty thou- 


$one. In Winter the dead trees stand firm and motionless, and the 





sand ; carts and wagons, thirty-five thousand ; four-wheeled coaches 

and carriages, six thousand. In all, sixty-one thousand. In 1831, 

the number was less than fifteen thousand. There were published | 

‘last year, in the French capital, six thousand six hundred and three 
books in different languages, nine hundred and seventy-six engrav- 
lithographs, one hundred and seventy-three maps, and over 

pieces of music. 
.—We cannot judge of a man’s strength of mind from his 
being quiet and yielding ; or rather we can, but not as is generally 





ving ones yield to every current of wind. 





which are all of the same shape as was the mass ; and so every one || 
of our little states and principalities is still a Germany. | 
Sonnets.—Sonnets, like peacocks, have their great beauty in || 
the tail ; and in both the feet are apt to be ill shapen. | 
FLowers.—If flowers have souls, the bees, whose nurse they | 
are, must seem to them dear, fluttering, hungry infants. 
Puitosopxy.—Philosophy should resemble the electric fire, and || 
attract as well as shine. | 
History.—For history to omit the living, is to imitate Italian 
funerals, where the corpse is uncovered, and all the attendants 
masked. 





| turing. 


His perfect knowledge of the instrument, his skill im 
manipulation, and his facility as a lecturer, will ensure him large 
audiences in that cultivated city. The Daguerreotype is destined 
to go through the civilized world. It has been carried to British 
India, where views are taken with great ease, owing to the intense 
action of the sun. Dr. O'Shaughnessy, of Calcutta, uses a solution 
of gold, instead of the nitrate of silver, by which, it is said, he ob- 
tains brilliant colours, with shades of red, purple and green. 
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